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Standardization and Cooperation Essential in Profitable Marketing 


| AST fall, in many parts of the lower South, velvet beans in the Gi» mixed; but offer the trade a uniform grade of sound, 


hull were sold at $8, $10 and $12 a ton. At the same dry, white or yellow corn, sacked in clean sacks of uni- 


time Northern and Western corn was selling in the form size, and bids will be plentiful. Similarly, there 


same sections for $30 to $40 a ton, despite the fact that will probably be a poor sale fora thousand gallons 


the best feeding authorities agree that velvet beans y. = of syrup made by Tom, Dick and Harry, every man’s syrup 


have a feeding value almost equal, pound for : : put up in a different kind of container, with 


maybe a 


pound, to that of corn. We knew of cotton seed, dozen grades of syrup in the lot; but put up every gallon 


last year, selling at $30 a ton at the gin, yet before in cans of the same kind and standardize the product so 


the season was over as high as $66 a ton was that syrup from every can is alike in consistency and 


paid. Nearly every fall there are parts of the flavor, and a sale is certain. 


South where corn is sold at much lower prices And so it is all down the line, whether it be peas, 


than those prevailing in nearby sections de- beans, potatoes, livestock or what not, the stand- 


pending on the North and West for their ardized product brings the best prices. 


supplies. . 
PP The second essential we would empha- 


As we see it, the two measures that size is coéperation to sell in quan- 


will do most to remedy such bad ‘mar- tity. The large buyer in Savannah, 


keting conditions are standardization New Orleans or Houston will pay 


and coéperation—standardization in no attention to an offer of a single 


production, so that the trade may know bale of cotton, but offer 100 or 1,000 


what toexpect from any given com- bales, and he is ready to bid. Likewise, 


munity; codperation in bringing about a wagon load of cotton seed may not inter- 


this standardization and codperation in est the big oil mill, but offer a carload or 


selling in lots large enough to attract dis- two and top-of-the-market bids dre almost 


tant buyers. certain. And the same is true of every other 

One of the reasons why cotton has been and is wg ss” ; crop, perishable or otherwise, that we sell; big lots 
such a popular crop is because it is ieee Meaney EEE Bs ao Mae get ee " bring the big prices. It follows, of 
probably the easiest of all crops to cours, since sot ons farmer ip 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


The South Carolina Warehouse System Ex- a a 
size, weight and shape, and grades plained .. P =a Rinliatniait 


Danish Ideas at Work it in ie South ae must pool their offerings if the best 
How North Carolina Farmers Should Market 


to learn that other commodities, if This Year’s Crops prices are to be obtained. 





_ -_ one hundred is big enough grow 
market. The bale is ‘standard’ in ' a ee 


are uniform. Now our first lesson is 


. . e . - © 


Good Sapeerenee Helps the a High quality 


and large quantity, 
man ° 


they are to be sold for the best pos- 


to be secured by standardization and 
sible prices, must be similarly stand- Keep Camp ‘Busy Retieih pee «= 
Needed Reforms in Marketing Cotton . . . coéperation—these are of first import- 


Profitable Marketing Means Samperetyen 
attention to a mixed lot of corn, Marketing .. . . e's oe 8 


get the highest prices And now 
Use More Corn Meal — F 


ardized. A buyer might pay little 
ance to the small farmer who would 


Some in the ear and some shelled, More About Drying Fruits and Vegetables . before the actual marketing season is 








some white, some yellow and some 





on us, is the time to plan for these. 
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pai eee See SS tae eee eter SY FSR e 
ON’T feed your hogs on peanuts. ‘‘Marketing ’em on the hoof?’ is bad busi- 
ness. Packers and refiners discriminate against sections where it is the practice 
to ““hog-down’’ the peanut crop. This is done because if hogs are not finished 
off with other feeds it makes the Hesh too soft and oily. 

Is it wise to harvest your crop this way? Is it good business to feed a vegetable oil worth $1 a gallon 
F to an animal that will be worth several cents less per pound because of such feeding? 

» The thing to do, my friend, is to pick your peanuts and scll them to buyers for human food, and to be crushed. ‘You have the 
_ vines left. Then turn in the hogs to eat the vines. They are the equal of ground corn and oats. If you need protein, buy 
peanut meal from the oil mills — ect the nutriment without the oil — make pork that packers will not discriminate against. 


Hh2B ker 


ee — does not ie ges Let It Pay For Itself Threshers Grind Up Money 

a ere are (wo Ways Of picking the = __. I >: , Contrast the ‘‘Benthall’? with a thresher. Cylin- 
peanut crop—first, hand-picking~second, The Benth 4 i Peanut Picker really threshing bruises the nuts. Often the eye conn 
threshing. Mr. Benthall—the genius cf Costs you nothing. Every time 209 bags detect this, but the skin around kernels is broken 


1199 


. . a 1 : 4 66y 1 | : « 7 ~ NS 7“ 
the peanut machinery industry—knew are picked the price of the “ Benthall’’ is —germinating power is lost. They can’t be 
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these old fashioned methods. He knew saved. It can pick as high as 600 meee 6a Sond. ; 
how they cut profits in half. Therefore, bushels in a day. You and your boys —— as —_ oo a them at 
Z 2 sate can-pick-vyour cr this rate and have 2 discount because they will not keep in warm 
he designed the Benthall Peanut Picker. ¢ i = de “Thi " $-th ee ven weather. ‘The weevil gets in and ruins bushels, 
It takes the place of hand-picking and ‘4" on a ee ee at “FP Cylinder machines may harvest your peanuts. 
threshing. With the ‘‘Benthall’’ farmers ‘“OUN4 SAVe Picking as fast as that: But they grind up the peanut vines. ‘The feed- 
i epee Te anager “ ing and manurial value of these vines 1s $25 per 
can get a Pp r he peanut. The Wastefulness of acre. Cutting them up is like cutting up dol- § 
Here are some of the reasons why every eR: lar bills! The Benthall Peanut Picker saves ria 
peanut-grower should owna “Benthall’’: Hand-P icking the vines for feed. TA . 
y - on: a8 . Ie The ‘‘Benthall’? can be run by a 4 to 6 h. p. H 
Its Mechanical Fingers Fand-picking — Lehane: halé engine or by mule power. ‘This makes operat- siiied 
crop just as though you burnt itud. YOu jing expense negligible. Threshers require ex- i 
Mechanical fingers — more accurate — have to pay out big wages for incompe- cessive power—from 10 to 15 h, p.—burn up i 
thousands of times more rapidthanhuman tent hired help. Birds and stealing loses high priced gasoline. F 1 
ho— } ay9Ae . — inet els aay r ut ri *es eck NJ e e 4 
hands—do the work that was formerly bushels. Buyers cut prices because of Pick Your Neighbors’ Crops ; 
done slowly and laboriously. The ‘‘Ben- product arriving late at market. i 


thall’’ is a real picker—notathresher. It These losses on a 200 bag crop amount Many young men have made their start in life 4 F 




















: : eget cee : leaaee ae operating a *‘Benthall’’. Doing custom work ji 
picks the Spanish and Virginia varieties to more than the Benthall Peanut Picker Pe have made the nest-egg wi bought their ; 
) equally well. Moreover, it will pick cow — costs. farms. More peanuts were planted this year :| ii 
i peas. Each nut comes out clean ‘ than ever. There’s abig opportunity ja] Hi ; 
ee actlece—free fromtrach and C. A. SHOCP, Secretary for you to pick your neighbors’ crops ; 
REAR OAh Cena and pay for the machine out of the : 
stems. Buyers are giving trom BENTHALL MACHINE co. one.” i i 
10 to 25 cents more per bushel 496 Shoop St. Suffolk, Va. | i | | 
for the Benthall-picked nuts. My Iron-Clad Guarantee 3i! : 
Order Now 


we claim for it. It is guaranteed to 
pick without injuring the nuts—with- r 
out cutting up the vines--that it will 

pick either Spanish or Virginias. Un- 

less it does these things your | 
money is refunded. We send j@¥ 
you this picker with the distinct i | : 


understanding that if it doesn’t I 


he ‘*Benthall’? must do the work ‘y 


Our factory has been kept 
busy this Spring supplying 
those we could not supply 
last year. Though working 
overtime we may have to 
disappoint many who send 
in their orders late. If you 
want a Benthall Peanut 

Picker — if you want to 
make money—if you 
want to pick your pea- 

nut crop and get all 
the profits from it 

—ITurge that you 
write me 
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pick peanuts better than any 
machine ever built you send it 
back to us and it will not cost 
youacent. You can’t own a 
**Benthaill’? unless you like it. § 


Write Today! 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














¥ IE cultipacker or corrugated roller 
should be used to firm the soil for 
all fall-seeded crops. If this implement 
is not available then the best means 
possible should be used to compact 
the soil without leaving the surface 
smooth. 





WE HOPE rape will be used largely 
this fall, and if a stand is to be 
made certain, the ground must be 
prepared early—at least a month or 
six weeks before seeding and then be 
harrowed every ten days until the 
seed are put in. For fall seeding of 
rape, rather heavy seeding, six to ten 
pounds per acre broadcast, is prob- 
ably best. 





| hace July the pastures frequently 
get short and the stock find it 
dificult to get enough feed to make 
satisfactory gains. In fact, they fre- 
quently lose during the fall much of 
the flesh they have gained during the 
early part of the summer when the 
pastures were good. If there is not 
enough pasturage to supply all the 
stock with an abundance of. feed it is 
best to sell some of the stock as soon 
as the pastures begin to fail. The 
South should sell no she stock that 
will produce young, but other ani- 
mals had better be sold unless there 
is abundant pasturage and roughage 
for them. We cannot afford to feed 
grains suitable for human food to 
livestock when any other feed can 
be substituted. 





MERICA has been an extravagant 

feeder of grain to livestock. AI- 
though livestock cannot make any- 
thing like as much human food out of 
a bushel of cornasit already contains 
we have fed it to livestock extrava- 
gantly and recklessly simply because 
we have lots of it. The South needs to 
keep and raise all the livestock she 
can, but we must learn to raise or 
grow it with less grain or concen- 
trates than the Northern farmer has 
been accustomed to using. Silage, 
cheap dry roughage and cottonseed 
meal are the only feeds now cheap 
enough to enable one to feed cattle 
profitably in the South. Hogs must 
be raised on crops which they gather 
themselves in order to reduce the 
cost and horses and mules must be 
worked more regularly and effective- 
ly or be fed less high-priced corn. 





EVER before have we seen the 

value of good preparation and the 
use of the section harrow in the ear- 
ly cultivation of the corn crop better 
illustrated than this year. In those 
sections where the weather was dry 
early in the season better stands 
were obtained and the crop when 
up stood the dry weather much bet- 
ter and made better growth. But 
perhaps the good effects were more 
clearly seen in those sections of the 
northern part of the Cotton Belt 
where early in the season there was 
too much rain, followed by dry 
weather later. Where the land was 
well prepared and the section harrow 
used early and repeated two or three 
times, the corn never did get “badly 
in the grass” and since the dry 
weather came it has not been so seri- 
ously affected. These lessons are ap- 
parent to all those who see and think, 
and yet, year after year, the same 
careless preparation and slow and 
expensive methods of inefficient culti- 
vation are practiced by the vast ma- 
jority of those who plant corn. The 
corn crop simply refuses to be “fool- 
ed” and continues making an average 
yield of around 17 bushels per acre. 


Selling High-priced Feeds Versus 
Feeding Them 
PC aeealeaiers asks the old, old ques- 


tion, which is always pertinent: 
“If the feed brings more on the mar- 
ket than it’s worth to feed to dairy 
cows, why not sell both the feed and 
the cows?” 

If the feed will really bring more 
on the market than it is worth to 
feed to dairy cows, both ought to be 
sold; but before this is done one 
should be quite sure that he has an- 
swered the whole question correctly. 

The question is far from answered 
correctly by making sure that .the 
feed will sell for more than the pro- 
ducts which the cows will make from 
it. Answering this question on that 
incorrect basis means, and always has 
meant, depleted soils, and depleted 
soils mean depleted incomes. 

In the first place, it is necessary to 
fully appreciate the fact that a much 
larger part of the farm is thrown in 
with the sale of a ton of cottonseed 
or a ton of hay than with the butter 
or milk which a cow will make from 
those feeds. A ton of cottonseed 
meal contains about $35 worth of 
plant foods, or $35 worth of the farm; 
while a ton of butter contains about 
$1 worth of plant foods, or $1 worth 
of the farm. A failure to recognize 
this and similar facts, or a failure to 
correctly estimate the comparative 
values of feedstuffs and other farm 
products when fed and when sold, has 
always caused the Southern farmer 
to sell as much from the farm as pos- 
sible and give back to the soil as lit- 
tle as possible. It is at least partly 
responsible for our low crop yields 
and our low earnings. 

A feedstuff sold should produce 
considerably more cash than the 
cows will make out of it, or it is not 
good business to sell it and the cows 
with it. The cows should, however, 
by the product made and in the plant 
foods returned to the farm, pay for 
the labor expended on them, the in- 
terest and risk on the investment, 
less value of increase, and the mar- 
ket value of the feeds, less the cost 
of marketing. If they do this they 
will be found profitable on every well 
managed farm, because they will 
consume or furnish a market and pay 
a price for much rough feed, residues 
of crops and grass, which would not 
otherwise be marketed. Moreover, 
the dairy cow, while not directly pay- 
ing more for a grain or other market- 
able feeding stuff, may by its use be 
enabled to pay a much higher price 
for the rough or coarse products of 
the farm than they would bring on 
the market, even if salable, which is 
often not the case. The value of the 
cow on the farm cannot be determin- 
ed and dismissed on a simple com- 
parison of the market price of a feed- 
stuff and the value of the salable 
product she makes out of it. 

Certain crops—legumes—must be 
grown to economically maintain soil 
fertility. All things considered, at 
least a part of these crops, residues 
of other crops and grass on uncul- 
tivated lands can usually be more 
economically handled or disposed of 
through livestock than in any other 
way. Any feeding stuff has three val- 
ues: (1) A sale value; (2) a fertilizer 
value, if plowed under, and (3) a feed- 
ing and fertilizer value. When it is 
fed on the farm, only a part, and 
when well handled only a small part, 
of its fertilizer value is lost. It is for 
this reason that a mere comparison 
of the sale value and the feeding val- 
ue is likely to mislead and result in 
soil depletion and finally in income 


depletion. Of course, I should get 
more cash for a ton of hay when sold 
from the farm than when fed to a 
dairy cow, because in the first trade I 
give more of the farm “to boot,” or 
throw in more of the farm in the sale, 
than when I sell it to the cow. 


Save the Whole Corn Plant for 
Feed 


OR the last ten years The Progres- 

sive Farmer has advised the sav- 
ing of the whole corn plant for feed, 
instead of only the ears, which con- 
tain not over 60 per cent of the feed- 
ing value of the entire plant. There 
has always been a good reason for 
this advice, because we have always 
shipped hay and other roughage into 
much the larger part of the South 
for feeding our livestock. In fact, 
many farmers have allowed their 
corn stover to waste in the fields 
while they bought an inferior rough- 
age, cottonseed hulls, and hauled 
them from their farms to the rail- 
road station or to the oil mills and 
then back to the farm again. 

This is no argument against the use 
of cottonseed hulls when they can be 
bought at the right price by those 
who have no better or cheaper feed, 
but it is an attempt to show the ab- 
surdity of allowing the corn stover, 
which when properly prepared is a 
better feed than cottonseed hulls, to 
go to waste and then go the expense 
of buying and hauling cottonseed 
hulls from the towns back to the 
farms. A ton of corn stover, after 
deducting the usual cost of gathering 
the ears in the usual way, can be 
harvested and shredded for $3, when 
corn averaging 25 or 30 bushels per 
acre is grown. In other words, it 
would pay as well to cut, shock, husk 
and shred the corn to get the corn 
stover as to buy hulls at $3 a ton; 
whereas, with the exception of per- 
haps one year, hulls have sold at 
from $8 to $15 a ton for the last ten 
years. 

But we repeat that this is no argu- 
ment against the use of hulls, for the 
South should consume them all; but 
we use cottonseed hulls for purposes 
of comparison, because every one in 
the South knows the feeding value of 
cottonseed hulls. 

The South, or the 11° cotton- 
growing states, will probably grow 
between 35 and 40 million acres of 
corn this year, or approximately 35 
or 40 million tons of corn stover. 
Probably not over 1 per cent of 
this will be put in silos, and we doubt 
if more than 10 per cent is usually 
cut and shocked and the entire plant 
saved for forage. 

In our hay crop, comparatively 
small though it may be, and our corn 
stover and cottonseed hulls we have 
ample dry forage for all the livestock 
in the South, if they were all saved 
and properly used. 

To cut, shock and run the corn 
through the husker and shredder is 
the best way to harvest corn when 
the roughage can be used. It takes 
the stalks off the land and leaves it 
in condition for seeding other crops, 
it puts the stover in good condition 
to be used as feed and bedding and it 
furnishes an abundance of cheap, low 
grade roughage for the _ livestock. 
The cost of harvesting is much below 
the value of the additional feed se- 
cured, without deducting anything 
for the harvesting of the ears. 

Fodder pulling is so absurd that lit- 
tle need be said against it. The feed 
secured is good, but the quantity is 
so small and the cost for labor and in 
the lessened yield of grain so high 
that no one can afford to follow this 
antiquated and expensive practice. 
But neither can we afford to leave 
the stover in the fields. It always 
has been wasteful and expensive, be- 
cause we bought and shipped in 





roughage, but the coming season, 
when prices will be high and trans- 
portation probably disturbed, it will 
be simply inexcusable if we do not 
make every effort. to save all rough 
forage possible including the corn 
stover. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 














READER writes: “In improving 
our pastures how shall we get rid 
of the scrubby growth of blackjack, 
oak and other timber, which inter- 
feres with the growing grass neces- 
sary for spring, summer and fall pas- 
tures? I have found that to cut 
down blackjack or scrubby oak dur- 
ing the summer does not mean that 
you are rid of it, as it puts up from 
one to five sprouts from each stump.” 
There is no easy or quick way of 
clearing land for the growing of pas- 
ture or other crops. We know of no 
magic by which these non-pasture 
plants can be kept down. In some 
cases, grubbing down of the scrubby 
growth is not justified by the pastur- 
age such land will produce, for such 
land is frequently poor. It is simply 
an economic question as to how much 
work can be put into making a pas- 
ture, and in some cases it may 
be correctly decided that the invest- 
ment will not pay. In most cases, 
however, it will pay if the pastures 
and livestock are well handled. When 
it is decided that it will not pay to 
clean the brush, briers and useless 
timber from the pasture and keep 
these and other non-pasture plants 
down, then the best pasture will not 
be obtained. There is no royal road 
to success in pasture making any 
more than in growing corn or cotton, 
If all this undergrowth cannot be re- 
moved at once there is still no reason 
why the effort should not be made 
to clean the land as rapidly as practi- 
cable, by employing the labor when 
it would be otherwise idle. 

As to keeping down the sprouts, 
brush and briers when once removed, 
two plans ‘may be followed. Goats 
may be employed for this purpose. 
Many report this method a success, 
and there is no doubt but a large 
part of the brush is kept down, but 
the job is seldom done thoroughly. 
The other method is to cut the scrub- 
by timber and undergrowth close to 
the ground, mow the pasture twice a 
year for two or three years and then 
once every year as long as necessary. 
This is the only way we know of 
making the work thorough. Many 
regard it impracticable to clean the 
pasture land so a mower may be run 
over it, and this may often be true; 
but if it is not done then we know of 
no way of keeping down the non- 
pasture plants, except to cut them 
by hand or depend on goats to do 
the work. But if the underbrush is 
cut out at all, it should be cut close 
to or level with the surface of the 
ground. If this is done either ma- 
chine or hand-cutting of the sprouts 
and weeds will be made much easier 
and cheaper. 

To obtain the best pasture we must 
keep down the non-pasture plants. 
There is no escaping this faet and 
this can be most economically done 
when a mowing machine can be run 
over the land. If the land cannot be 
put in condition for running a moyy 
ing machine over it they critical ex- 
satisfied with_a pasty financial attor- 
or go to theiting the largest bank- 
ting down thts in the country. Each 
hand. I wisheclared them to be ne- 
way of solviity par excellence. 
there is none. 
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What Farmers Want to Know | 
| 


By W.F. MASSEY 











Jimson Weed Again 
OME of our friends are taking me 
to task for what I said about Jim- 
son weed. They claim that a certain 
man buys it by the ton, and uses #t in 
a medicine.” 

This weed, Stramonium, contains a 
deadly poison. In certain affections 
it may have value if used by a well 
trained physician. But it is too dan- 
gerous a thing to sell to quack medi- 
cine makers, and I do not propose to 
aid in the matter of selling it, for I 
believe the so-called patent medicines 
are doing more harm than all the 
whiskey. 





Michigan Wonder Bean 


TEXAS correspondent, noting 

that we had advised an inquirer 
to plant the Michigan Wonder as the 
best of the navy beans, wants to 
know where to get them. It is not 
probable that any seed beans can 
now be had in the country, as they 
were very scarce at the start in the 
spring. My advice was given to a 
correspondent living where these 
beans will do well, but it would be a 
waste of labor, time and money to 
try to make a paying crop of them 
in southwest Texas. Better grow the 
Frijoles there. 





Keeping Sweet Potatoes 


sé] HAVE read directions for the 
curing and keeping of sweet po- 
‘tatoes on a large scale, but this is 
rather expensive for us who grow 
“but 25 or 30 bushels. How can we 
keep them?” 
‘ I have kept sweet potatoes in 
banks outdoors sound till June. Se- 
lect a high and dry spot. Put down a 
thick layer of pine straw. Dig the 
potatoes if practicable on-a warm 
sunny day after a slight frost has 
nipped the leaves. Handle carefully 
and let lie in the sun along the rows 
till afternoon. Gather them up care- 
fully in baskets and pile them on the 
pine straw. Now build a rough shed 
or roof over to keep the rain off. Let 
them stand a day or two to sweat 
and dry off. Then cover with earth 
thick enough to keep out frost. The 
shed is important. 





Sweet Potato Cuttings 


Sé(~AN the vines of sweet potatoes 

be cut for nsplanting without 
hurting the maturity of the crop, and 
if so how-near the hill when each 
hill has four to six runners”? At that 
stage of growth I think that harm 
may be done to the potatoes, for 
plenty of green leaves are essential 
to the making of potatoes. Here we 
plant vine cuttings only after the 
whole ground is covered with vines 
in August. We plant these cuttings 
to get an abundance of small pota- 
toes for bedding in the spring, 
though in a favorable season they 
often grow to. marketable size when 
a simple short cutting is used. The 
greatest yield of small bedding po- 
tatoes is made by cuttings about a 
yard long coiled around the hand and 
the entire coil set in the hill with only 
the top showing. ie 


Irish Potatoes From Seed 


id | HAVE several ounces of potato 

seed from one small patch. These 
are the first I have seen for many 
years. I wish to plant them and 
would like to have any advice you 
an give.” 





erow them just as we 
gato plants. Sow the 
Sebruary under 
m to the cold 
i, about a foot 
io be set in the 
Pvent, set them 


four inches apart and as soon as frost 
is over transplant to rows. About 
one hill in a thousand may show 
signs of being an improvement. Some 
will be early, some late, and all small. 
The variation will be so great that if 
you are to accomplish anything of 
value the produce of each plant must 
be kept to itself and planted as a sep- 
arate variety. Whether the results 
will be worth the work is doubtful. 





Late Garden Peas 


66(°AN I plant garden peas now and 
have them later for canning?” 

It is too early to plant peas for a 
fall crop, as they would hardly sur- 
vive the long spell of hot weather yet 
to come. From the 20th of July to 
the 10th of August is a good time to 
plant them. Plant them in deep fur- 
rows, but cover lightly and then 
gradually work the soil to them as 
they grow and thus have the roots 
deep in the soil where they can get 
moisture in dry weather. Then spray 
from the start every week with Bor- 


strong single stemmed plant will 
make more potatoes than one with a 
bunch of stems. Then too the Maine 
seed are all badly infested with the 
black shank disease. The home- 
grown seed may be a few days later 
but they make up all that in the in- 
creased crop. 





About Manure and Organic Decay 


6 HICH is better, a manure pit 
with or without roof protection, 

and which is best, to let vegetable 
matter decompose on the land or ina 
pit? Is such organic matter as 
stalks, sunflower and _ castor oil 
plants of any value to return to the 
soil, and in what form? Will lime 
used in a manure pit decompose all 
fibrous material, and be equally bene- 
ficial as though spread on the soil”? 
Better have no pit at all. Have a 
shed at the rear door of the stable 
and under that shed keep a manure 
spreader standing, into which the 
manure is loaded, and when full drive 
off and leave it on the ground where 
crops are to grow. The manure loses 
less in that way than any other. Any 
organic matter not so heavy as to be 
in the way of cultivation can best be 
allowed to rot on the soil and add 
humus-making material. Any vege- 
table growth will be of value to the 





nothing go to waste. . 


weeds. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


G howe the marketing suggestions in this issue and then use 





those that fit your particular case. Better marketing may be the 
means of largely increasing your net farm profits. 

2. Help the good wife in canning, preserving or drying every- 

thing possible for next winter and spring. This is a time for letting 


3. Save the family health by keeping out flies and mosquitoes. 
Screens are cheaper than doctors’ bills. 

4. Hold the boll weevil in check by giving him a weekly hot dust 
bath. Cotton is too high-priced for boll weevil feed. 

5. There is still time to plant the stubble land. Grow feeds—not 


6. Are the fence and turn rows clean and free of bushes and 
weeds? If not, here’s a fine rainy-day job. 

7. Don’t let the pigs get runty through lack of feed. If you 
haven’t grazing crops for them, plant some right away. 








deaux mixture, or the mildew will de- 
stroy them, Use plenty of tobacco 
stems in the furrows to prevent the 
green aphides from attacking them, 
or keep the plants dusted over with 
tobacco dust. Plant the dwarf early 
varieties, like American Wonder, Sut- 
tons’ Excelsior and Thomas Laxton. 





Northern or Home-grown Seed 
Potatoes 


FRIEND writes: “I note that in 

The Progressive Farmer you say 
that it has been abundantly proved 
that the late fall crop of the early 
varieties of potatoes grown in the 
South makes far better seed for the 
spring planting. My experience and 
observation are that the crop from 
the home-grown seed is a week or 
ten days later than the crop from the 
Northern seed, which gives’ the 
Northern seed the advantage. I am 
recommending the Northern seed for 
spring planting, and if I am wrong I 
would like to be shown how.” 

All the experiments I have made 
and the work of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture have 
shown that the late home-grown crop 
will make the heaviest yield. They 
start rather slower than the North- 
ern seed, but they grow with the 
strong terminal bud, while the North- 
ern seed stored earlier get to sprout- 
ing in the cellars and these are rub- 
bed off before they come South in 
spring, and even those bought in the 
fall and stored here will have to have 
the sprouts rubbed off. Then they 
start with a bunch of shoots from the 
lateral eyes on the shoots coming 
from the potato. The home-grown 
seed, dug very late, does not sprout 
and when it grows it is with the 
strong terminal bud, and any one 
who grows potatoes knows that a 


soil when completely decomposed. 
Heavy growth, such as you name, 
should be piled to decay and then be 
spread on the land. Lime will surely 
hasten the decomposition of the or- 
ganic materials, but lime should 
never be mixed with manure, as it 
will set free the ammonia and you 
will lose it. And though we have 
been telling this for years and years, 
farmers still ask about lime in ma- 
nure. The way to use lime is to 
spread it liberally on the land after 
plowing for a crop and harrow it in 
well. 





Potatoes, Beans and Cowpeas 
“WE HAVE a field now being pre- 


pared which I wish to plant in 
late potatoes and navy beans, while 
my mother wants to sow it in cow- 
peas, and thinks that late potatoes 
will not make a crop on upland here 
in Virginia. We have agreed to take 
your advice.” 

My advice is to let the Navy beans 
alone. In your climate I do not think 
that at present price of the seed you 
would get the cost of your seed back 
in marketable beans. You can make 
more growing blackeye cowpeas and 
leave the Navy beans to the Northern 
growers with whom you cannot com- 
pete in that crop. But there should 
be no difficulty in making a late crop 
of Irish potatoes if they are properly 
grown, good seed planted and well 
fertilized. Late June or early July is 
the best time to plant this crop. The 
furrows should be made deep and the 
potatoes gotten down in the moist 
earth, covered lightly till they start 
to grow, and then gradually work the 
soil to them till level and cultivate 
rapidly, shallow and level and do not 
hill up as we do the early crop, for 
the important thing in summer is to 
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conserve the moisture, and this is 
best done by rapid shallow cultiva- 
tion and the maintenance of a dust 
mulch. These potatoes will grow till 
the tops are cut by frost, but they 
will be ripe enough to lift and store 
by November and the land can after 
digging the potatoes, be harrowed 
and made fine without replowing, and 
sowed to wheat. Give the potatoes 
600 to 800 pounds of a mixture of cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphate in 
equal parts, and you can make a good 
crop of wheat after them. 





Growing Buckwheat 


“¢EDLEASE inform me how to grow 
buckwheat. What kind of soil 
is best? How much seed to plant? 
Which is the ‘best variety? What 
kind of fertilizer to use?” 
Buckwheat can be sowed from the 
middle of July till the middle of Au- 
gust. It is best put in with a wheat 
drill, sowing five pecks an acre. 
Where I live we sow it in early Au- 
gust and sow crimson clover seed on 
it, as the buckwheat makes an excel- 
lent nurse crop for the clover. Three 
hundred pounds an acre of a fertilizer 
like the old 2-8-2 will answer, but a 
heavier application will do no harm. 
The Japan is the best variety. As 
to soil, it is not particular so that it is 
good and well drained. It does finely 
here on the level coastal plain sandy 
soil, and in western North Carolina 
they grow it on their elevated clay 
soil in fine shape. 





Onions, Corn and Rats 


66 HEN should onions be pulled 
and how cured and kept? You 
tell us how to grow more and better 
corn. Now tell us how to prevent the 
rats eating so much of it? They even 
go into the garden and eat the young 
cabbage plants and radishes. They 
do not like lettuce, but eat peppers.” 
The best way to keep the rats from 
eating corn is to make a corn crib 
separate from any other building and 
make it rat-proof. Then keep plenty 
of cats and they will kep shy of the 
garden. 

Onions turn yellow and the tops 
fall over when ripe. Then pull them 
and let them lie in the sun till even- 
ing. Then spread them out, with the 
togs on in the hottest place you have 
under cover, and when the tops are 
dry put them in the coolest and dark- 
est place at hand. Slight freezing in 
winter will do no harm, but heat will 
cause them to sprout. Try to keep 
them as nearly as possible a degree 
or so above the freezing point. I 
keep them here in a dark outhouse 
where they doubtless get frozen 
sometimes, but they come through all 
right. 





Green Worms and Aphides 
SCXX7HAT shall I use for spraying 
cabbage to keep off the green 
worms, and how can I save my mus- 
tard and turnips from the lice? I 
have some new land devoid of lime 
and needing nitrogen and_ phos- 
phorus. Can I grow sweet potatoes 
on this land by adding the fertilizers 
without liming, and will it grow corn 
and velvet beans without lime?” 
Spray the cabbage before heading 
with lead arsenate, 1 pound in 30 gal- 
lons of water. Use plenty of tobacco 
stems or dust on the soil for turnips 
and it will help the turnips and pre- 
vent the aphides. If any appear, 
spray with a strong decoction of to- 
bacco stems, or the concentrated sul- 
phate of nicotine known as Black 
Leaf 40. Your soil is not “devoid” of 
lime. It may be in an acid condition 
and needing lime. Lime may make 
conditions more favorable to sweet 
potatoes, but the land will make the 
crop fairly well if the proper fertiliz- 
ers are used,—that is, a fertilizer 
with a small percentage of nitrogen 
and a large percentage of phosphoric 
acid and potash, if possible. Velvet 
beans will grow on any well drained 
soil. 
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COMMISSIONER SMITH EXPLAINS THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
WAREHOUSE SYSTEM 
Important Advantages and Practicai Cperations of the Palmetto 


State System Explained by the New Commissioner—Should Put 
Farmer in Control “From the Planting of the Seed to the Marketing 


of the Bale” 


By Hon. W. G. Smith, State Warehouse Commissioner, Columbia, S. C. 


OTTON farming here in South 

Carolina, has for fifty years 

been conducted mostly on credit. 
In the past farmers have been secur- 
ing credit tobe used in the product- 
ion of a future 
cotton crop, and 
as the success of 
this future crop 
has depended on 
so many _ contin- 
gencies, the credit 
extended the cot- 
ton farmer has 
always carried a 
very high interest 
charge—a rate of 





MR. SMITH 
from 25 to 60 per cent per annum be- 


ing very common. The old lien law 
and the chattel mortgage on crops 
rested almost wholly on the future 
cotton crop as security. 


This practice of making advances 
and loaning money on a future crop, 
while attended with some risk, did 
give to cotton a degree of credit not 
enjoyed by any other crop. The farm- 
ers, however, neglected to combine 
their credits and had no concert of 
action in securing credits. Each farm- 
er would present his individual obli- 
gation to the merchant for the sup- 
plies wanted. Later the supply mer- 
chant would carry a bundle of papers 
given by farmers to the bank and 
borrow from the bank on these farm- 
ers’ obligations as security all the 
money he needed and at low rates of 
interest. 


Warehousing Means More Cotton 
Profits 


HIS kind of credit to the farmer 

on his future cotton crop ended 
with the production of the crop; but 
just where the farmers’ credit ended, 
the Jarger credit to the cotton mer- 
chant and to the cotton manufacturer 
‘began. It was found that no other 
commodity furnished a safer collat- 
eral or a sounder basis for credit 
than did a bale of cotton properly 
warehoused. The various handlers 
of cotton have known this for years, 
have each year bought large quanti- 
ties of cotton which farmers had 
pledged for loans and for supplies 
and which these farmers have usually 
been forced to sell on a glutted mar- 
ket and at declining prices: these 
cotton handlers have stored this cot- 
ton in warehouses and later have 
sold at a considerable advance in 
price, realizing handsome profits. 

The untimed sale of distress cotton 
has meant the annual loss of untold 
millions to the farmers of South Car- 
olina, and this immense loss to our 
farmers has been pocketed as a great 
gain by speculators and by others 
who did not produce a pound of cot- 
ton. 

To correct such evil practices and 
to remedy prevailing conditions, to 
enable farmers to store their cotton 
and to enjoy all the benefits and the 
profits to be made out of their great 
money crop, the State Warehouse 
System was enacted, and through it 
the farmers of South Carolina are 
developing a system for the market- 
ing of every bale of cotton grown in 
the state. 


How the Warehouse System Works 


OW let us see what are the ways 
and means of the State Ware- 
house System of South Carolina. Sup- 
pose that the farmers of a given com- 
munity decide to unite and build a 
warehouse to be operated under the 


State Warehouse System by sub- 
scribing for a definite number of 


shares. of stock. The number of 
shares can be based on the number of 
bales of cotton produced by each 
farmer and the par value of each 
share can ‘be made $1, $2 or $5. This 


would be an equitable arrangement. 
If 500 bales of cotton are produced in 
the community, then the capacity of 
the warehouse should be for not less 
than 500 bales. If the cotton of other 
farmers, not stockholders, is to be 
provided for, then the warehouse 
should have a greater capacity than 
for 500 bales. The dimensions and 
the usual cost of warehouses of var- 
ious capacities will be found in the 
next paragraph: 
CAPACITY OF WAREHOUSES 

200 Bales 30x 65—11 ft. walls (or 
400 Bales 45x 88—11 ft. walls (or 
500 Bales 45x100—11 ft. walls (or si 
600 Bales 45x130—11 ft. walls (or si 
800 Bales 45x175—11 ft. walls (or on OA 
,000 Bales 45x200—11 ft. walls (or sides).... 82 
The ends of the warehouse may be 
1x10 sheeting (wood) which wouid 
reduce the cost of the above galvan- 
ized iron, and this construction would 
carry the same rate of insurance. Be- 
fore the beginning of the present 
war, the cost of this material was 
approximately 25 per cent less. The 
kind of warehouse best suited for 
community or plantation purpose is 
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a pro-rata basis). The commissioner 
places the warehouse into the State 
System and gives it a number. 

Whenever the warehouseman is 
ready for business—that is, 
begin the storage of cotton—he so 
notifies the State Commissioner by 
telegram and the Commissioner has 
the warehouse automatically covered 
with a blanket policy of insurance up 
to an amount of $70,000. Additional 
insurance can be obtained on applica- 
tion for more than $70,000. The ware- 
houseman makes to the Commission- 
er daily reports of all cotton stored 
or taken out of the warehouse. A 
complete record of every transaction 
of the local warehouseman is kept in 
the office of Commissioner. When a 
bale of cotton is delivered to the 
warehouseman he weighs, tags and 
marks it, giving (to the owner) a 
temporary receipt for it. A record 
of all these facts is forwarded to the 
State Commissioner together with 
the grades of the cotton. 


The Warehouse Charges; Low Cost 


of Insurance 


ready to 
eady t 


HEN a bale of cotton is with- 

drawn from a warehouse, the 
owner of the cotton, if he is one of 
the stockholders, pays a charge of 
three cents a bale a month for the 
time that the bale has been in stor- 
age, or 36 cents for twelve rfonths. 

















Officers the First Credit Union in the South, 
Right, S. J. Hosketh, Secretary; John Shipp, 
one having metal walls and _ roof, 
wooden framing and dirt or cement 
floor. The above price figures cost of 
metal but does not include the cost 
of wooden material and of the labor 
in construction. A warehouse having 
capacity of 1,000 bales should not cost 
to construct more than $1,000 or not 
more than $1 per bale. The cost of 
smaller warehouses should be but lit- 
tle more than $1 per bale. One car- 
penter and four or five ordinary farm 
hands can put up a_ warehouse 
inside of two or three days. The 
plans for construction and blue print 
of such a warehouse can be had from 
this office free of cost. 


How a Warehouse Enters the State 
System 


S SOON as the warehouse has 

been completed the next step is 
to get the warehouse into the State 
Warehouse System. The State Ware- 
house Commissioner rents the ware- 
house from the owners at a minimum 
rate of $1 per year, at the same time 
issues to the owners a commission or 
license to operate a warehouse, and 
for this commission the owners pay 
to the Commissioner a fee of $2. The 
owners then select some suitable per- 
son—generally one of their members 
—to act as warehouseman and this 
person is bonded as warehouseman 
by the State Commissioner and en- 
ters into a bond for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. The bond of 
the warehouseman ranges from $1,000 
to $5,000, based upon the capac- 
ity of the warehouse,(the bond cost- 
ing at the rate of $10 for each $1,000, 


at Lowe’s Grove, North Carolina. Left to 
Vice-President; W. B. Hobson, President. 
If the owner of the cotton is not a 
stockholder in the warehouse, then 
he pays the usual monthly charge for 
storage and this charge includes the 
three cents a bale per month and the 
insurance, the three cents going to 
the commissioner and the balance to 
the owners of the warehouse. The 
charge of three cents per bale per 
month is 


made to cover operating 
expenses of ‘the State Warehouse 


System. 

A country warehouse should be 
built according to the plans furnished 
from the commissioner’s office and 
should be a distance of 100 feet from 
other buildings; should be 
dug outside of warghouse to carry 
off rain water; fire protection should 
consist of eight barrels located in- 
side the building and always kept full 
of water, and sixteen round-bottom 
buckets. 


ditches 


A country warehouse constructed 
as above indicated and connected 
with the State Warehouse System 
will carry insurance at the rate of 
$1.58 a year on the $100 valuation 
of cotton. This insurance is 


pro- 
rated at cancellation; that is in- 
surance is not paid at short term 


rates. To illustrate: a farmer places 
a bale of cotton in the stare ware- 
house, the bale weighs 500, grades 
middling, and middling cotton on 
that day is worth twenty cents a 
pound or $100 a bale. Of course, if 
cotton is worth only $50. a bale, your 
insurance would be only one-half of 
$1.58. To get the storage charges for 
one month (four weeks) divide $1.58 
by 52 and multiply the quotient by 


(5) a 


four. The insurance charges for 
four weeks will be a fraction over 
twelve cents. To this insurance charg 
of twelve cents must be added three 
cents paid to the State Warehouse 
System, making fifteen cents, the sum 
paid by the shareholder for warehous- 
ing his cotton for four weeks. Shouid 
the warehouse have better fire pro- 
tection, for example, two sources of 
water supply and a sprinkler system, 
then the insurance will be at a very 
much lower rate. All insurance it at 
actual cost to the owners of the cot- 
ton. 


Benefits of the Warehouse System 


r THE local. warehouse stores cot- 

ton for persons not stockholders 
in the warehouse the usual charges 
are made and these charges in- 
clude the twelve cents insurance and 
three cents to the State warehouse 
System for each four weks. By stor- 
ing the cotton of those not stock- 
holders the local warehouse becomes 
a source of profit or revenue to the 
stockholders. The insurance charges 
are paid monthly while the three 
cents a bale is paid only when the 
cotton is withdrawn from the ware- 
house. All the accounts are kept in 
the office of the Commissioner. The 
amount of the insurance to be paid is 
determined by averaging the daily 
price of cotton for each week, but 
the rate of insurance is always at 
$1.58 on each $100 valuation of cotton. 
The amount of insurance may vary 
from week to week according to the 
price of cotton, but the rate always 
remains the same. 

The farmers are afforded many 
benefits by warehousing their cotton. 

(1) There is protection against fire. 
If the warehouse is burned, the cot- 
ton therein is paid for by the insur- 
ance company on the basis of the 
price of cotton on the day of the 
burning, or else the cotton is re- 
placed with the same grades and 
weights. 

(2) As a protection against damage 
by the weather—what is known as 
“country damage.” This alone repre- 
sents a loss of millions of dollars 
each year to the farmers of South 
Carolina. 

(3) As a protection against loss in 
weight. Cotton in the open loses 
greatly in weight, while cotton in 
warehouses loses very little in weight 
and in some cases shows actual gain. 


Warehouse Receipts the Finest 
Collateral 


HE above benefits relate to the 

cotton itself, but there is still an- 
other benefit to the farmer—the finan- 
cial benefit—which is the strongest 
possible argument in the State Ware- 
house System. The state warehouse 
receipt is not only a most easily 
negotiable paper, but for practical 
purposes has become nearly equiva- 
lent to money itself. In financial cir- 
cles a warehouse receipt has estab- 
lished the highest character of secur- 
ity for a‘loan, and is always worth 
more than the face value of the note 
for which the receipt is held as col- 
lateral. Knowing the market price 
of cotton on each day, the holder of 
a warehouse receipt can note the 
weight and the grade of the cotton 
and in a moment can ascertain the 
value of his cotton in money. - It 
should be remembered that the iden- 
tical cotton stored must be delivered 
upon the surrender of the receipt. 
There must be no substitution of cot- 
ton by the warehouseman under se- 
verest penalty of the law. The iden- 
tical cotton can be sold and deliver- 
ed in five minutes from any State 
Warehouse in South Carolina. The 
warehouse receipt carries the title 
to the cotton under the warehouse 
law. -The receipts are readily accept- 
ed by the banks of South Carolina 
and have stood severest critical ex- 
amination by the best financial attor- 
neys representing the largest bank- 
ing institutions in the country. Each 
and all have declared them to be ne- 
gotiable security par excellence. 
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DANISH IDEAS AT WORK IN 
THE SOUTH 


Natives of Denmark Come to Thors- 
by, Ala., and Develop Codperative 
Marketing—Now All Classes See 
How lt Pays—First Prize Letter 

woot in the middle of Alabama I 
came to a community the like of 

which one seldom sees. The village 

was a pleasant place and not without 
beauty. The fields around were well 
tilled and the crops were numerous. 

The roads were good, the farm build- 

ing were well constructed, and all 

rejoiced in coats of lively paint. On 
the side track near the station stood 
some “freezers” into which crates of 
something were being loaded. These 
crates were coming in from all direc- 
tions in little one-horse farm wagons. 

I watched the proceedings while my 

train stood at the station and when 

it pulled out I let it go, for I had 
decided to bide a wee and maybe 
learn something. 

That night I learned local history 
by giving Landlord Michalson a 
“Green Turtle” cigar and sitting with 
him on the porch of his inn while he 
smoked and reminisced. The first 
Scandinavians had come from Chica- 
go to this town of Thorsby, encour- 





aged, of course, by a regular land 
company. They were to get rich on 
peaches, but the peaches had died 
and the town had come near doing 
the same. A few had stayed and had 


tried other fruits. Strawberries had 
been the.best venture. They grew 
well and they hit the market oppor- 


tunely, At this point the landlord 
lost interest in me, the settlement, 
and the cigar; went to sleep and left 
me to take up my investigation next 
morning. 

When the loading of cars at the 
siding began once more I discovered 
that I had found a living, breathing 
specimen of the made-in-Denmark, 
advocated-by-Clarence-Poe, codpera- 
tive market. It was not a very excit- 
ing thing to watch. It went some- 
thing like this: A wagon would roll 
leisurely up with a Dane in the front 
end and some crates of berries in the 
back end. The horse stopped from 
habit at the proper place. Horse, wa- 
gon and driver sat quiet and utter- 
ly indifferent to all things so far as 
I could detect. Then a little wrinkled 
Dane with a vile-smelling pipe came 
and pried the lid off one of the two 
crates and either said nothing or set 
the crate aside. Finally it dawned 
on me that this was the high and 
mighty inspector that I had read 





about in the agricultural fairy books. 
The horse then moved up to the car 
door, the driver became animate, and 
tiie crates were packed into the car 
under the eye of a big, keen-sighted, 
good-natured, positive looking Vik- 


ing named Viladsen who was busy 
with some rubber stamps, telegrams, 
attractive labels, would-be buyers, 
kickers, inquiries, etc. The whole 


set of requirements for the orthodox 
cooperative market was in operation 
but made no show. “Standardiza- 
tion”, for example, which looks so 
staggering in the books, meant little 
but that these neighbors were buying 
the same sort of plants and ordering 
one kind of crates. 

But lo and behold! here was some- 
thing interesting! Here came an 
Alabama-mule driven by an Alabama 
farmer. It was evident that this 
man was no Dane. He was an Ameri- 
can product. He had never codperated 
with anybody. Yet when the in- 
spector judged his crates he submitted 
meekly, and behaved throughout the 
whole proceeding in a fairly good 
Danish manner. [I learned that more 
of this kind were growing berries 
each year and were shipping along 
with the “ferriners”. At first the 
grading of the Americans was bad! 
They “would handle their berries as 
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they pleased”. The Danes mildly but 
firmly refusd to allow the uncrowned 
American sovereigns to ship berries 
in the market cars. The sovereigns 
had tried shippitig independently, 
and also through the offices of some 
native merchants, but all this had 
gone rather badly, and when I was at 
Thorsby all were shipping through 
the market. 

The results of this organization 
worked out in the community as 
nicely as does the sequence in the 
House that Jack built or in The Loss 
of the Horse Shoe Nail. The mar- 
ket made the strawberry industry 
possible. The industry made for a 
better system of agriculture, and 
brought a prosperity that the sur- 
rounding sections did not show. 
Worn-down cotton land a few miles 
away could be bought cheap indeed. 
Near this little settlement with its 
painted houses, its flowers, its well 
tilled fields, its modern schools, and 
its churches, land was more than 
twice as high. There was happy, 
hopeful spirit about the place that 
made one feel that life there was 
a goodly combination of content- 
ment and opportunity. 

CLYDE DAVIS, 
Sandhill Community, Aberdeen, N. C. 
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Few sportsmen nowadays judge a day’s sport merely by the size of the 
bag they bring home with them, 


Yet a man’s object in shooting is to hit what he aims at, 


There’s nothing like the thrill, of cutting down a fast bird; of getting the 
clay that sails out at an unexpected angle; of scoring a “possible” when 
the light is bad, and mirage makes the bull’s-eye swim almost out of sight. 


As a sportsman, you are willing to take chances with natural conditions— 
but you want to be sure of your shooting equipment. 


Whether a Shotgun, a Big Game Rifle, or the smallest .22 for the 
boy— it is the Remington make you want, 


And in ammunition, whether Shot Shells or Metallic Cartridges, it is worth’ 
finding the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC on the box for the sake 
of the better results that Remington UMC will give you. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combination 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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HOW NORTH CARCLINA FARM- 
ERS SHOULD MARKET 
THIS YEAR’S CROPS 


Professor Camp Offers Help in Grad- 
ing and Marketing Cotton, Corn, 
Hogs, Potatoes and Apples—All 
North Carolina Farmers Should 
Get in Touch With Him 


N A time of rapid rise of prices, it 
] is no occasion for farmers to con- 

tract ahead for future delivery at 
a fixed price. It is a principle of bus- 
iness that buyers will buy less on a 
falling market and 
much more on a 
rising market. The 
application of this 
principle for farm- 
ers would be: On 
a rising market 
farmers should 
prepare to store 
their products if 
they themselves 
expect to realize 
any of the gains of such a rise. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the 
operation of this principle of business 
than the marketing of this year’s po- 
tato crop. The farmers of North Car- 
olina this year lost in the neighbor- 
hood of a million dollars through 
selling their potatoes on contract. Po- 
tato growers were willing to make 
contracts early in the season to sell 
their crop at $2.50 to $3 per barrel. As 
the season progressed contract prices 
were gradually increased to $7 per 
barrel, but the average contract price 
is estimated to have been $4.50 per 
barrel. The average price received 
for Irish potatoes this year by grow- 
ers who did not contract has been 
fully $8 a barrel. It is reported that 
these growers will make from $300 to 
$909 an acre, including what they ex- 
pect to realize upon the cotton plant- 
ed upon the same land. On June 27, 
4341 cars had been shipped out of the 
state, or 759,675 barrels, which is cal- 
culated on the basis of a minimum 
car of 175 barrels to the car. On the 
basis of one-third of the potatoes be- 
ing sold on contract at an average 
price of $4.50 per barrel, the loss suf- 
fered by the ‘growers amounts to 
$886,287.50. 


The Carolina Potato Exchange 


3 pataciocie orn one of the great- 
est services which the Carolina 
Potato Exchange has performed for 
its members this year has been in 
saving the members from contracting 
their potatoes. The manager, N. 
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Grape-Nuts | 








Made from choice whole 
wheat and malted barley, 
this famous food retains 
the vital mineral elements 
of the grain, so essential 
for balanced nourish- 
ment, but lacking in 
many cereal foods. 


From every standpoint ‘ 
—good flavor, rich nour- 
ishment, easy digestion, 
convenience, economy, 
health from childhood to 
old age—Grape-Nuts 
food. 








**There’s a Reason”’ 
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Howard Smith, 


ion of 


supplied by the Divis- 
Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion, has obtained gocd prices tor the 
members, about $8 per barrel, espec- 
ially in view of the fact that the crop 
has not been up to standard on ac- 

f vere late frost. Without 
the Exchange, three-fourths of 
the members, like others in the 
tion, would have sold their potatoes 
on contract and lost about $4 a 
1 


count of a S¢ 
about 


sec- 


bar- 

The better crop of sweet potatoes 
which is anticipated will permit of 
more thorough grading and inspect- 
ion. Inspection will be made at load- 


ing points and a general inspector | 


will check up such local inspection at 
Elizabeth City where all potatoes are 
brought by boat for transfer to the 
Norfolk-Southern Railroad. 

A daily market news service for 
sweet potatoes will be established 
this year for the first time by the 
Federal Office of Markets in coopera- 
tion with the North Carolina Division 
of Markets. This should help ail 
shippers of sweet potatoes to secure 
the standard market prices. All in- 
terested in receiving these market 
bulletins should notify the Division of 
Markets at once. 


Plan Now for CoGperative Marketing 
of This Year’s Cotton 


_ the rise of the price of cot- 
ton since the time of harvesting 
the last crop, the outlook is that 
farmers are not going to be as eager 
to sell their crop this year as last. 
The average price for which cotton 
sold in the months of last October, 
November and December, according 
to our Weekly Price Report, was 18.38 
cents for Charlotte, 18.18 for Fayette- 
ville, 18.31 for Lumberton, and 17.79 
for Raleigh, or 18.18% cents average 
for these four towns. The average 


(7) 779 


Bare Spots Are Costly 


‘Make All Your Land Produce === 





price for April, May, and June for the | 


same towns was 21.12 cents, or an in- 
crease of almost three cents a pound 
or $15 a bale. 

lf farmers hold their cotton this 
year, it will be a good year to develop 
marketing associations, and to plan 
warehouse facilities. When farmers 
can have their cotton graded by the 
North Carolina Division of Markets 
and Rural Organization in codpera- 
tion with the Office of Markets, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
the main hindrance to codéperative 
marketing of cotton is removed. Also 
the railroads are granting favorable 
“storage in transit” privileges, so that 
the farmers of one or more counties 
can assemble their cotton in one 
warehouse, and ship it out at a bal- 
ance of the through rate from the 
point of origin. The warehouse 
should be bonded in a bonding com- 
pany and licensed by the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Here in the warehouse the farmers 





who belong to a marketing associa- | 


tion can have their cotton graded, 
classified, and sold in large even run- 
ning lots. 


If farmers will organize | 


they will be prepared to sell their cot- | 


ton locally, to the mills of the state, 
or to exporters. They will not be 
forced to lose on an average of $1.15 
a bale, as has been found by actual in- 
vestigation, or a million dollars for 
the state, because their grade of cot- 
ton is not fairly recognized. One mil- 
lion dollars loss for North Carolina 
means at the same rate a loss of $15,- 
000,000 to the cotton farmers of the 
South. In accordance with the plan 
just outlined, the Edgecombe Cotton 
Exchange advertises to sell cotton for 
members according to grade and 
market quotations. Farmers in Wil- 
son County are also making arrange- 
ments to sell cotton according to the 
above plan this coming year. Bulle- 
tins on cotton grading and marketing 
and by-laws will be furnished grow- 
ers upon application to the Division 
of Markets and Rural Organization, 
West Raleigh. 

See That Your Commissioners Pro- 
vide for Cotton Grading Service 
EP SING the past year the Division 
of Markets of the North Carolina 
(Concluded on page 18, 3rd column) 
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Increase your profit by using an accurate grain drill. It 


has been done by others, and can be done by you. 


Farmers 


in California increased their yield three to six bushels; Ili- 
nois, five bushels; Kansas, three and one-half bushels, and 
Towa, over nine bushels per acre by eliminating bare spots in 


the fields. 


They did it by using a grain drill that planted 


all the ground without skipping, a drill that put the seed in 
even, continuous rows of equal depth across the entire field 
and without wasting high-price seed. 


You gain both in the yield and cost of the seed saved by 


using a 


John Deere-Van BruntGrain Drill 


Plants All the Ground—No Costly Bare Spots 


The Van Brunt Grain Drill is equipped 
with the famous Van Brunt Adjustable 
Gate Force Feed that compels the seed to 
leave the seed box in even, continuous 
streams. An equal amount of seed is placed 
at the bottom of each and every furrow. 
There is no bunch- 
ing or choking in 
the feeds. Merely 
shift feed gauge lev- 
ers to regulate 
amount of seed 
sown per acre. 

Steel ribbon tubes 
conduct the seed to 
the furrow openers. 
These tubes are 
more durable than 
any other style. 

The grain planted with a Van Brunt Drill is 
ready for harvest at one time. All the seed is 
planted at uniform depth. This is assured 
by pressure springs which can be adjusted 
individually to make the discs cut furrows 
equally deep. The seed is protected until 
it reaches the bottom of the furrow. 


sticky 


tions. 







There is no clogging up in gumbo, muddy, 


or trashy soils. The Van Brunt 


Single Disc was the first ever designed that 
would do the work right under such condi- 


Notice the adjustable spring steel 


scrapers. Grass seed attachment which will 


sow broad- 
east or drill 
can be fur- 
nished for 
Gkiarcoes any Van 

BruntGrain 
Drill. 

Van Brunt 
Grain Drills are light 
draft because of their 
light weight and sub- 
stantial construction. 
iThere is nosagging. The 


direct, double drive assures positive seeding 
and smooth, well-balanced running. 

The discs are high-grade steel, thoroughly 
polished, and are equipped with the Van 
Brunt chilled bearings guaranteed to last lifee 
time of drill. 

Write for free booklet. 


Disc Plowing Demands 
Extra Plow Strength 


Disc plowsare used particularly for breaking hard, sticky, 
waxy, gumbo soils in which a moldboard plow is ineffective. 
There is a continual, intense strain on the plow parts. 

John Deere Tractor Disc Plow 
Is Built to Stand Severe Strains 


Correct design, superior construction and 


frame — laps se- 
curely joined by 
heavy bolts — no 
sagging — discs 
are always in 
alignment. 

Dises best qual- 
ity steel—dise bearings oil-tight and dust- 
proof. Scrapers massively made to stand 
severest strain. 


and durability. 
Heavy lap-beam \ 











Big Book Free 








7 nfm i Better Farm 
» fo ee | Implements and 
VEREIN BD How to Use Them 


America must pro- 
duce more food. Labor- 
saving implements will 
play an important part 











in increased crop pro- 
ductian. 

This book tells all 
about a full line of la- 
bor-saving farming im- 
plements. Tellshowto 
adjust and operate many of them. A practical 
farm implement encyclopedia. Worth dollars. 
Illustrates and describes the following machines: 
Walking and Riding Plows, Tractor Plows, Dise 
Plows, Disc Harrows, Spring Tooth and Spike 
Tooth Harrows, Corn and Cotton Planters and 
Drills, Listers, Alfalfa and Beet Tools, Grain Drills 
and Seeders, Riding and Walking Cultivators, 
Lister Cultivators, Mowers, Side Rakes, Loaders, 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers, Hay Presses, Grain and 
Corn Binders, Corn Cutters, Stalk Cutters, Kaffir 
Headers, Manure Spreaders, Portable and Inside 
Cup Elevators, Corn Shellers,Wagons, Farm 
Trucks and Buggies. This big book will be sent 
FREE if you state the implements in which you are 
interested and ask for Package X-20. w 


Clearance between dises—frames high, 
high-grade material give it extra strength | beams dropped—roominess prevents chok- 






sturdy John Deere Tractor Dise Plow a 
profitable solution of your plowing problem. 
Write for a free booklet describing this plow. 







ing in trashy 
ground, 


_ 


Peer N Ree Thisis a plow 
with extra 


strength and ex- 
tra conveniences, 
If your soil re- 
quires a disc plow, 
you will find the 


The Name 
“John Deere” 


is implement insuranco. 
It fixes the quality, and 
has done so for eighty 
yoars. 


Don’t forget that goods 
that have the reputation 
and are the biggest sell- 
ers on the markct are the 
best in their line — al- 
ways. 

The increasing num- 
ber of John Deere imple- 
ments in use every year 
indicates the farmers’ 
final verdict. 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
MADE FAMOUS BY COOD IMPLEMENTS 





John Deere Implements 
are sold by John Deere 
dealers everywhere 














JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 


an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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Wet Buckeye Halls carry the 
feed perfectly 





OUGH- 
AGE is of 
little val- 

ue if it allows 
the concen- 
trated foods to 
sift to the bot- 
tom of the 
trough and be- 

Ss come separated 
There is no danger of this with 


TRADE MARK 


U cee E 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


when they are wetted down a half hour or so before 
using. Then they combine more thoroughly and uni- 
formly with the other forage than the old style hulls. 


Use Buckeye Hulls properly and you will find them a 
better roughage than old style hulls and far more eco- 
nomical. 








from it. 


Ciker Advantages 


Buckeye Hulls cost much less 
than old style hulls. 

They allow better assimiiation of 
food. 

No trash or dust. 


2000 pounds real roughage to the 
ton—not 1500 pounds of rough- 
age and 500 pounds of lint. 

Sack::d—easy to handle. 

Taice less space in the barn. . 


My. E. W. Leonard, Ellendale, Tenn., 


has been feeding Luckeye Huils to three miich cows, 
He says that the cows are giving more milk and butter 
and are in fine condition. He prefers Buckeye Hulls. 





No lint. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage oder, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 


feed the hulls dry, use only half as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 
Book of Mixed Feeds Free 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Dept. A ‘The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. bet. 4 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock 


Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson lacon 


Selma 























THE INDIANA SILO 


Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren= 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 

wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 

contracting for your silo 

now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
mext spring or summer. 

us send you our proposition—to con- 

tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 

We still have openings for a limite 
ed number of farmer agents. 


INDIANA SILO CO. 

79 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 
630 Exchange Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
670 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
670 Livestock Ex. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEX. 


_—- 
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F chearts, easily, with 
our f famous s patented Kecutter 
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SMALLEY . FILLER 


SEVEN 
Tepmendously simplifies silo fee Grip Hook Force Feed 
table automatically feeds cutter—saves wave and board of 
from om one tothree meu. Makes richest feed, Increases silo 


Blower built independen: ofcutter. Let your fan spin fast 
or slow, tbe speed of knife ehaft is unchan ed. No belt to 
slip, wear out, sna waste 
money, power. Patented low-s 
$0 e-P pulls; y 
ri 








Consider the 
———= Bee——— 


Tho bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. af Eoeereren, SOG Sas 

Consider the bee. Justas she gathers her | | > ~ a 1 for la me colelen ane 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather } I sample of chop to 
yours by advertising. Segion MA og ™ Pariin & Orendorff 

Don’t be a “drone”! Join our hive ef Ibs. peal per be. Plow Co.. 

workers,’ 8H.P. St. Louis, Mo. 


and Dalles, Tex., or Smalley “Mfg. Co., Dept. 49, 
Mani itowoc, Wis. 

Gur Two Best 

Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new ! 
subscription for one year each if sent in ! 
togetner; or 

£2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
gC riptions all sent in together—a saving 


° 


of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
iE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Powerfully built, 
fourth heavier with 




















High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of ail 
Sate. dey to fit 

ng gear, 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Wise Marketing Brings “16 to 12 
Cents More Per Pound for Butter” 


HIS is the story of how the people 


* of Marshville community learned 


cooperative marketing First a 
strong local Farmers’ Union was or- 

us T Lat eb ar 
ganiz reC Later, seeing tnat tiicy 


needed something behind them as an 
inspiration and help, we organized a 
club of United Farm Women. Know- 
ing that all women love money, or 
rather to spend it, as our husbands 
say, and that all women like to be 
able to make and have a little of 
their own, we formed an egg circle, 
and also planned to market our 
butter at a better price. The men 
organized a codperative association, 
ordered egg cartons and crates, also 
brick-shaped one-pound butter car- 
tons, paraffined on both sides so that 
they were perfectly sanitary, also 
corrugated pasteboard shipping car- 
tons, holding from two to ten pounds. 


check once a month means a great 
deal to this lone little country maid. 
She told us recently that she loved 
the work and wished she had a dozen 
good cows. Thus you can 
see that this sort of 
gives to both producer 
about equal benefits. 
gets ten or twelve cents per pound 
more for her butter, and at the same 
time the consumer saves froth five 
to ten cents on the pound and gets 


readily 
cooperation 
and consumer 
The producer 


it fresher than if bought from a 
grocery. 

The first year we sold 10,000 pounds 
at an average of 27 cents. This 


brought into the community about 
$2,700. Last year we shipped about 
15,000 pounds at 35 cents a pound, 
or $5,250 worth. 

We also sold about 3,000 dozen 
eggs, bringing about $500 more into 
the community. The greatest incen- 
tive behind this is getting the cash 
instead of bartering them to the 

















A COW WITH A GREAT RECORD 


This Holstein Cow, Owned by the State Hospital for the Insane, Columbia, S. C., Has 


Just Completed an Official Test for One Week, During Which She Produced 720 pounds 
of Milk and 37.28 Pounds Butter 


A member of the organization then 
placed the following advertisement 
in two or three large daily papers, 


i for one day only: 


“We can supply a few families with 
fresh Guernsey butter by parcel post. 
Send 30 cents for trial pound.” 

The orders completely swamped us. 
They came until we couldn’t sleep, 
and still they come. They came cal- 
ling for quantities from two pounds 
to five hundred; checks from 30 cents 
to five dollars. Rubber numeral 
stamps and ink pads were ordered. 
On each carton the producing mem- 
ber placed his or her number. Pro- 
ducts must therefore go upon their 
quality, and, being fully conscious of 
this fact the producer not only 
makes her best efforts to keep the 
grade and quality up to the highest 
standard, but is constantly endeav- 
oring to improve the quality of her 
butter. We try to make “the best 
better.” 

Already we have held three one 
day dairy schools in our territory, 
conducted by experts from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. One of our 
members took second prize on farm 
butter at the State Fair last year. 
We are going to strive for the first 
prize this year. The incentive be- 
hind the efforts on our parts is ten 
or twelve cents more per pound for 
butter-than we have been getting on 
the local market. We have one lit- 
tle girl away out on the farm who 
was getting only fifteen cents per 
pound for butter. We taught her how 
to make a good quality, and how to 
pack and ship it, and now she is 
selling 16 or 18 pounds each week at 
40 cents per pound. This butter goes 
to Roanoke Island in good shape. The 


grocery man 
choses to pay. 
MRS. J. Z. GREEN, 
Secretary Gilboa United 
Farm Women. 


at any old price he 


Marshville, N. C. 





Look Out for This Poisonous Plant 


ANY deaths, both of human be- 

ings and domestic animals, are 
caused ev ig year by cicuta, or water 
hemlock, a poisonous plant. It is the 
most violently poisonous of temper- 
ate region plants, yet it is not gen- 
erally recognized. Learn to know it 
and look out for it! 


It has a number of popular names, 
of which the most common is “cow- 
bane,” or “water hemlock.” In the 
mountain regions of the West it is 
frequently called “parsnip” or “wild 
parsnip.” Other names, less common, 
are “snakeroot,” “snakeweed,” “bea- 
ver poison,” “muskrat weed,” “spot- 
ted hemlock,” and “spotted parsley.” 


The plant grows in wet places. 
It has a thickened rootstock with 


roots which sometimes take the form 
of a group of tubers. Only the root 
is poisonous. The North Carolina 
Experiment Station has found that it 
causes “trembles” or milk sickness. 
So far as livestock is concerned, 
about all that can be done must be 
in the way of prevention. If the land 
is plowed where the plant grows, 
care should be taken that no roots 
are left where stock can get at them. 
Where the plants grow in great 
abundance, as they frequently do 
along irrigating ditches, it is desir- 
able to dig them out. When this is 
done the roots should not be left on 
the surface, but should be destroyed. 
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“Experience should teach 
us wisdom.”” 
—ANDREW JACKSON 
“Oxip Hickory” 

And he knew. Experience was 
early his teacher and to her 
teaching was added his indomi- 
table purpose to excel. Admirable 
qualities, these, whether you are build- 
ing character or wagons. They have 
taught us how to excel with 





a ae 
‘OLD HICKORY’) 


SE SE 


Our search for quality begins in the 
forest, and it never ends until the com- 
pleted wagon stands ready to start a 
Jong lifetime of service. Look where 
you will about an “Otp Hickory” 
wagon and you find reasons for buying 
it. Experience and the purpose to ex- 
cel have done their perfect work. 

You shouldread ournew wagon book, 

Free “Autobiography ofa Famous Wagon.” 
Get it from your dealer, or write us. 
Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Makers ef “‘Qld Hickory” and “Tennessee” Wegons, 
Log’ Wagons, Teaming Gears, Farm Carts, Farm Trucks, 
Manure Spreaders, Lime-Fertilizer Sowers Motor 
Trucks, etc. 
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Get _My Patriotic 
Prices On Engines 


Write for Galloway’s 
FREE ENGINE BOOK 


It’s a guide to engine buying and posts 
you on every engine part and point. 
You cannot go wrong on engines if 
you read the book. It tells - 

the engine business from A 
to Z—how buying direct 
from the makers lets 
you keep half your en- 
gine money.Thereisn’t 
a thing you should 
know about an engine | 
that is’nt fully explained in 
this bigmoney-saving book. 


5 EASY BUYING PLANS 


It is easy to own the Galloway Masterpiece Six or 

any vot Be size, My five buying plans give you 

any terms to suit your convenience and power 
test on your own farm. 


Write Today! Get ebook: eae 


Just send a postal. 
ines, eeparator 
tors end other imp nti 
ail as soon as you write. 
day sure. Advantageous chinping points 
Bave you freight. Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


Win. Galloway Co.WGuiarsy Sune 



















“LEST WE FORGET“ 











BULL measure, please. 


A satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement. 


Fill all orders promptly or return 
your customer’s money. 


When you have anything to sell, 
sell it, instead of waiting till it begins 
to deteriorate. 


Keep asking for a cotton grading 
service for your county, and don’t 
stop till you get it. 


It will be a mighty good thing if 
you can get a man who will act as 
market agent for your whole com- 
munity. 


Use the small and dirty eggs at 
home, selling the large clean ones, 
being sure to stamp on each egg the 
date it was laid. 


The waste apples on your place may 
be turned into good marketable vine- 
gar by the use of a cider mill. Save 
everything this year. 

One of the greatest aids to suc- 
cessful marketing is the telephone. 
Have one installed in your home and 
then use it to keep in touch with lo- 
cal markets. 

Neat, attractive packages are in- 
dispensable in marketing farm pro- 
ducts to best advantage. Printing 
your name or farm name on them ad- 
vertises your products, and the mate- 
rial reaches customers in_ better 
shape. 


Name your farm and print that 
name on letter-heads and marketing 
containers. Let consumers know that 
the name of your farm stands for 
prompt service and high class pro- 
duce. 


The motor truck is a great aid to 
economical and satisfactory market- 
ing. It saves the time of both horses 
and men and delivers products to 
your customers in better condition. 
Take a pencil and figure out what it 
costs you to market by team, and this 
may show you where you can use a 
truck to advantage. 


When the farmer has anything to 


sell, it pays to advertise, especially in | 
In the matter of seeds | 


local papers. 
and breeding stock, it will pay to ad- 
vertise in more widely circulated 
publications, if one has any quantity 
of seed or stock for sale. 


When land is not over ten miles 
from a fairly large town and can be 
bought cheap, it doesn’t necessarily 
mean that the land is worthless. 
More often you will find that “what 
ails it” is the road leading to town is 
in bad shape. Good roads mean quick 
marketing and larger profits. 

There is not a farmer in the South 
who would think of sending his chil- 
dren to a school where students, both 
old and young, mature and immature, 
were placed in the same class, yet 
many do not hesitate to put little ap- 
ples and big apples in the same bar- 
rel, wormy peaches and_ sound 
peaches in the same basket, small po- 
tatoes and large potatoes in the same 
bag, when they are to be sold. Proper 
grading is just as essential to mar- 
keting as it is to efficient teaching. 


| COMING MEETINGS, ETC. | 








LESPEDEZA 
SEED SAVER 


Saves two to 10 bushels of seed per acre. Lespedeza 
seed is worth about $5 a bushel. The saving on one 
acre will more than pay its cost. 











Can be attached to any standard mower in 
five minutes. No holes to drill, Use mower 
rench Two sizes, 4% and 5 feet. Only 


$12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Give make 
and size of mower The above price is sub 





without notice as we have 
supply. Mail your order 


COLE SEED SAVER CO., 
Newbern ‘i 


ject to advance 
only a limited 
before advances 
















When ‘writing advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 





UMMER School for Teachers, Agricultural 

and Engineering College, West Raleigh, 
N. C., June 12-July 27. 

Summer Course in Agriculture, Georgia 
Coilege of Agriculture, Athens, July 2—-Au- 
gust 4. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Blacks- 
burg, August 15, 16, 17. 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, 
Agricultural and Engineering College, West 
Raleigh, August 28, 29, 30. 

Farmers’ Summer School, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, July 28-August 4. 

Short Course for Corn Club Boys and Can- 
ning Club Girls, Agricultural College, West 
Raleigh, N. C., August 21-24. 


Texas Farmers’ Short Course, College Sta- 


tion, July 30-August 4. 
Summer Course at. Georgia College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga. July 2-August 4, 
Eleventh Annual National Dairy Show, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 18 to October 27. 
National Farm and Livestock Show, New 
Orleans, La., November 10-19. 





More Play—More Wear 


Durable-DURHAM is the family 
brand of hosiery. Father, mother and 
children a//l get betterand longerwear, 
because of the extra quality value. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND. CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
The heels, soles and toes arestrongly 
reinforced. The wide, elastic, garter- 
tear-proof tops with the anti-run stitch 
are knit on fo stay. The quality is 
uniform throughout, sizes correctly 
marked, and the legs are full ~ 
Toes are smooth and even. The 
famous Durham dyes prevent color 
from fading or turning green from 
wearing or washing. Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery sells for 15, 19, 
25 and 35 cents the pair. 


Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
for the entire family. 


Ask your dealer to show you our ladies’ 
35-centand men's 25-cent silk-mercerized 
hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, 
Durham, N. C. 

















“THE biggest room in the 
world is room for im- 
rovement. But when 
ature’s best pipe tobacco 
has been naturally improved 
into Velvet, that room ain’t 
so big after all. é 
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The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please help the best pne you know. 
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HE farmers of Louisa County, Va., will hold 

their annual picnic near Frederick’s Hall, Sat- 
urday, July 21. Editor Clarence Poe will speak in 
the afternoon. 





oo CONNECTION with our list of marketing 
bulletins issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it will be well to look over 
our “Reference Special” and see what publications 
of this sort are offered by your state experiment 
station and extension service. Unfortunately, our 
Southern stations are not yet giving as much at- 
tention to this feature of rural progress as the 
National Department is giving. 





HE bulletins mentioned on the next page should 

easily be worth a dollar to any progressive 
farmer. We hope thousands of our readers will 
ask for those in which they are interested. It has 
been only in the last five years that the United 
States Department of Agriculture has given any 
serious attention to problems of marketing and 
rural coOperation, and many farmers have not yet 
realized how much help they can get from the 
Department along these lines, 





HE Federal Farm Loan Board announces that 

230 farm loan associations had been chartered 
up to July 1. These associations have asked for 
$11,600,000 or about $50,000 per association. The 
associations average 18 members each. Following 
are the amounts of loans approved in each South- 
ern state to date: 








State Amount Amount 
Arkansas $ 70,900 
Tennessee . - _ 130,100 
Virginia .. Ss - 1,248,473 
North Carolina Mis ssissip pi a obix ow Reale 365,940 
South Carolina AIRDRIE. 5505.6 e60K0 cecwes 232,625 





VERY North Carolina cotton farmer should 
write Senator Simmons, Senator Overman, or 
his Represenative at Washington, and ask for a 
copy of the bulletin, “A Study of Cotton Market- 
ing Conditions in North Carolina With a View to 
Their Improvement.” This bulletin was prepared 
by the Division of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and is packed with informa- 
tion all our cotton farmers ought to have. Every 
Local Union or other farmers’ club in a cotton- 
growing county might well devote a whole meet- 
ing to its discussion. 





T WILL be a good idea to cut out the article, 
“How to Have a Fall and Winter Garden,” in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer and tack it up in 
the kitchen. Then Mrs. Farmer can keep Mr. 
Farmer reminded as to times when he should get 
needed seeds or prepare ground for planting them. 
Meanwhile, look again at the list of thirty-five 
vegetables Mrs. Lindsay Patterson gave in last 
week’s paper as now growing in Bramlette gar- 
dens—thirty-five vegetables and twelve varieties 
of small fruits, herbs, melons, etc. No wonder she 
can preach the doctrine, “Raise everything you 
can and eat all you want!” 





cee y a week passes that we do not get an 

inquiry from someone who wishes help in form- 
ing a marketing association, or advice about co- 
Operative selling of truck crops, fruit, cotton, cot- 
ton seed, hogs, cattle, poultry, eggs, or dairy pro- 
ducts. Frequently the subject of proper rules, 
regulations and by-laws comes up for attention. 
We welcome all such inquiries and are always 
glad to get evidence that our readers are inter- 
ested in these matters. At the same time it will 
be well if interested persons in sueh cases will 
first consult the book, “How Farmers Codperateé 
and Double Profits,’ by Editor Clarence Poe. 
(Regular price, $1; with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, $1.50.) It is packed with information on 


all phases of the marketing question just sug- 
gested. 





E ape biggest crop of second-crop Irish potatoes 
ever planted should be the rule in every state 
this year. The North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Raleigh, has just issued a bulletin on the sub- 
ject free to all applicants. As the bulletin says: 


“When seed from the first crop are spread 
out on the floor in some sheltered place where 
they are exposed to a strong light but not to 
direct sunlight, and are turned at frequent in- 
tervals until they are greened or sprouted, 
they are then ready to plant. Tests have 
shown that the best time to plant the second 
crop is from the middle of July to the middle 
of August.” 





HE parcel post is certainly a godsend to dairy 

farmers and poultry-raisers. Weld, in his 
“Marketing of Farm Products,” cites the fact that 
been only in the last few years that the United 
States Department of Agriculture “there were 
shipped 9,131 eggs in lots of from one to ten dozen 
each over various distances, and out of this num- 
ber only 327, or about 3.6 per cent, were broken, 
and about one-third of these were broken so 
slightly that they could still be used.” Many more 
farmers should use the parcel post for regularly 
sending both fresh eggs and fresh butter to town 
customers. It is easy to get suitable customers, 
and nine times out of ten Mrs. Farmer will wel- 
come such an opportunity to add to her income. 





ON’T forget, Mr. Farmer, the short courses for 

boys and girls at our agricultural college, 
August 21-24. If you will send your boy or girl to 
West Raleigh with the admonition, “Watch for 
ideas that can be put into operation on our own 
farm,” we «now the cost of the trip will be paid 
for over and over again. Moreover, we are ready 
to guarantee that the boy or girl will go back 
home with a new and worth-while sense of dig- 
nity and responsibility that will bring results 
hereafter both in enterprise and character-build- 
ing. Let’s have a thousand boys and girls at our 
agricultural college August 21-24, followed by a 
thousand farmers and farmers’ wives at their 
State Convention at the same place August 28-30. 





_ labor getting scarcer and higher priced 
every season, our Southern farmers must be- 
gin using more two-horse cultivators. In some 
cases laborers have been prejudiced against them 
and have refused to give them a fair chance. The 
article by Mr. F. Jones in last week’s issue 
should be read by everybody who has one of these 
cultivators, or who is preparing to get one. We 
must not refuse to learn the best methods of oper- 
ating them and by such refusal cheat ourselves 
out of the economies they offer. As Mr. Jones 
said: 

“One reason why farmers should use more 
two-horse cultivators is that they take a full 
row every time and thus save one-half the labor 
bill. But another equally important reason is 
that they can be adjusted and adapted to all 
conditions of soils and crops, to cultivate deep 

shallow, level or bedded.” 





A® FARM work grows less pressing, let’s begin 

making plans for better equipping the farm. 
Any invention that saves labor is worth consider- 
ing now. It’s a good time to see about cotton gin 
equipment, gasoline engines, tractors, cowpea 
threshers, corn mills, ensilage cutters, hydraulic 
rams, grain drills, peanut pickers and drain tile— 
ali of which have been offered in our last two is- 
sues backed by our guarantee. Don’t forget 
that orders for all such things should now be 
placed earlier than ever before. In the first place, 
it is difficult for factories to get material, and 
many are already far behind in filling orders. In 
the second place, freight shipments are now likely 
to be slower than ever before because war sup- 
plies, etc., have the right of way. For all these 
reasons Progressive Farmer readers should be 
foresighted and place orders promptly for all 
machinery, seeds, and fertilizers needed this fall. 





T IS impossible to say how many thousand dol- 

lars worth of time of men and horses is wasted 
every year by the present plan of having each in- 
dividual farmer go to town with a few vegetables, 
chickens, eggs, or a pound or so of butter. How 
much better is the plan adopted sometime ago by 
one neighborhood to which we have called atten- 
tion: One man was employed to act as market 
agent for the entire group, going to the market 
town, say on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
and selling for a commission of 15 per cent. Three 
collecting stations were named (at farmers’ 
homes), one say three miles, one six miles, and one 
nine miles from the market town. To these col- 
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lecting stations the neighbors sent on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings whatever stuff 
they wished their market-man to sell for them. 
Thus one man did the work of many; a regular 
line of customers was built up; the market mam 
knew what prices were right and got them, and 
there are other obvious advantages. 





Good Appearance Helps the Farmer- 
salesman 


ON’T forget that the farmer in marketing his 
crops is a salesman as surely as the “travel- 
ing man” of commerce. The drummer must 

create a good impression because he is the mer- 
chants’ visualization of the company he repre- 
sents. If the salesman appears frank, honest, effi- 
cient and progressive, ihe merchant assumes that 
he reflects the spirit of his concern. 

And these things apply to the farmer-marketer 
just as surely. When he offers his butter, milk, or 
sausage to the city man, the would-be buyer by 
looking at the farmer sees either a sanitary or an 
unsanitary dairy house, a herd of well-kept or a 
herd of neglected cows, a clean or a dirty pig pen, 
etc. That is to say, the representative of the farm 
creates for it an impression either good or bad. 

The farmer should take pains therefore to see 
that the person who represents his farm makes a 
good impression. If the farmer does his own mar- 
keting, care should be taken to present a clean 
and wholesome appearance; and if the marketing 
is done by hired help, the matter of the hired 
man’s appearance deserves just as much attention. 
“T quit taking milk from Mr. So-and-so,” said a 
city friend today, “because the Negro he sent with 
it was so dirty.” 

We do not mean that the farmer should dress 
expensively, but we do mean that in going to mar- 
ket he should wear a clean suit, shirt, and collar, 
a neat tie, have his shoes clean at least, and shined 
if practicable, and be cleanly shaved. The suit he 
wears may be of some dark color that will not 
show dirt easily, and if not pressed, it may at least 
be kept thoroughly brushed. 





Keep Camp Busy 


ORTH Carolina claims the distinction of be- 
ing the first state in the Union to establish 


a separate and definite Division of Markets 
as a part of its State Agricultural Department. 
How varied and useful are the services this divis- 
ion offers our farmers is clearly shown by the let- 
ter of Prot. Camp in this issue. 

All over North Carolina now our Progressive 
Farmer readers should prepare to take advantage 
of these opportunities. Cotton growers in each 
county should arrange for a cotton-grading ser- 
vice and for codperative marketing; potato grow- 
ers should get into touch with the Carolina Potato 
Exchange; farmers who have hogs to sell should 


help their county demonstration agent arrange for 


codperative selling in carload lots; and corn farm- 
ers and apple growers should notice the other 
plans suggested by Prof. Camp. 

It will pay our folks, in fact, to keep in touch with 
Camp all the time. He is your paid servant and 
had rather help you than not. Keep him busy. 


A Thought for the Week 


Te glory of the farmer is that in the division 








of labors it is his part to create. All trade 

rests at last upon this primitive activity. He 
stands close to nature; he obtains from the earth 
the bread and the meat. The food which was not 
he causes to be. The first farmer was the first man, 
and all historic nobility rests on possession and 
use of land. Men do not like hard work, but every 
man has an exceptional respect for tillage and a 
feeling that this is the original calling of his race; 
that he himself is only excused from it by some 
circumstance which has made him delegate it for 
a time to other hands. If he have not some skill 
which recommends him to the farmer, some pro- 
duct for which the farmer will give him corn, he 
must himself return unto his due place among the 
planters. And the profession has in all eyes its 


ancient charm, as standing nearest to God, the 
first cause.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE PO 














Profitable Marketing Means Co-oper- 
ative Marketing 


ROFITABLE marketing means codperative 

marketing. This is something we have been 

saying over and over, and every farmer ought 
to say it to himself every time he has anything to 
sell or buy. 

Keep this illustration in mind. Suppose every 
worker in a cotton factory or a shoe factory ora 
hosiery mill had to go out and sell the cloth, shoes, 
or hosiery made by himself. Suppose for each 
factory there were hundreds and thousands of 
men, each selling the little piddling product of his 
own hands. How wasteful and uneconomic it 
would be! And yet it is almost as wasteful and 
uneconomic for the small farmer to sell strictly 
for himself the products of his own muscle. 

In the factory one marketing expert handles 
the product of hundreds of thousands of workers. 
This marketing expert or sales manager knows 
how to get the last cent it is possible to get for 
what he has to offer. He studies the demands of 
the market and arranges grades, colors, etc., in 
order to get the highest profits. 

And because this marketing expert sells in large 
quantities, still other advantages are secured. In 
the first place, he is able to deal with big business 
houses that would not be interested at all in deal- 
ing with individual workers and their small pro- 
duct. {n the second place, the expense of market- 
ing is not 1 per cent of what it would be if each 
factory worker sold his own product. And a third 
advantage is that prices are standardized. If each 
factory worker were selling his own product, 
there would be a dozen different, prices. There 
would be cut-throat competition to get trade, and 
all would suffer. 

oe 


Co-operative Selling Needed in Farming 
as Well as in Manufacturing 


OW we leave it to the reader to say whether 
the system of “every man for himself” in 
selling farm products is not now causing our 

farmers just such losses as would result from such 
a system in manufacturing. And we also leave it 
to the reader to decide whether codperation in 
selling should not bring farmers many of the ad- 
vantages we know have already ‘been secured 
through the “agent selling” plan in manufacturing. 

Of course, we are not going to adopt just the 
same sort of system that manufacturers use. 
Farming is a different business, and selling farm 
products calls for a somewhat different plan from 
that used in selling manufactured products. The 
farmer is “his own man” in a sense that no fac- 
tory worker ever can be; and each farmer as a 
member of his codperative marketing society, 
will vote for a manager and will pass on all! rules 
and regulations adopted: something with which 
the factory worker has nothing to do. But the 
principle of codperative selling is as profitable in 
farming as in manufacturing. In both cases it is 
profitable— 

(1) To sell in as large quantities as possible; 

(2) To have a selling agent especially charged 
with the duty of looking after the market; 

(3) To have all products properly graded and 
sold by grade; 

(4) To have all products neatly put up in stand 
ard sizes and containers. 


The Advantage of Selling in Quantities 


ELLING co6éperatively, of course, means first 

of all selling in quantities; and right away this 

leads to many other advantages. Suppose, for 
example, there are fifty farmers in your commun- 
ity each with a few bushels of corn to sell, There 
are different varieties, colors and grades. If each 
farmer sells separately in ungraded lots, the mer- 
chant can pay only the lowest price corn is bring- 
ing. On the other hand, if all these farmers sell 
together, there may be only four or five lots of 
graded corn, instead of fifty lots of ungraded. And 
these fifty farmers can have their selling 
buy sacks of uniform size and color, and | | 
the product in a form easily handled and which 
commands the top price in the market. 

Moreover, these fifty farmers the following sea- 
son would probably reach another conclusion 
They would see the profit in growing the same 
varicty of corn as nearly as possible. And this 
would lead to still better prices the following fal! 


agent 


ut up 
, 


ali. 
A little codperation of this sort at planting time 
wil] pay big money at selling time. 

In-the foregoing paragraphs we have simply 





used corn as an illustration. The same principles 
will apply in the case of almost any other crop. 
bd 


Needed Reforms in Marketing Cotton 


AKE it all in all and from start to finish, and 

we doubt whether any other crop grown by 

civilized men is so blunderingly and unscien- 
tifically marketed as cotton. Let us see what are 
the outstanding features: 

lt. Thousands of gins injure the lint seriously in 
the process of ginning. Competent authorities de- 
clare that a considerable proportion of the gins in 
the South are so shamefully antiquated that they 
should not be allowed to operate at all. 

2. The bagging is too often ragged and ineffi- 
cient for the purpose of holding in the cotton and 
keeping it clean. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 764 to 
which we have already called attention discusses 
this point in detail—the shamefully ragged cover- 
ing now put on cotton and “the losses which oc- 
cur from the time the cotton is ginned until it ar- 
rives at the mill, a large proportion of the ex- 
pense of which is borne indirectly by him’—the 
farmer. The writer has himself heard foreign 
manufacturers declare that they never used Amer- 
ican cotton when it was possible to get cotton of 
suitable staple from other countries simply be- 
cause of the waste resulting from our ragged bag- 
ging. 

3. Not content with rotten bagging alone, we 
then make bad matters worse by leaving cotton 
out in the weather frequently for weeks and 





MARKETING BULLETINS EVERY FARM- 
ER SHOULD HAVE 


OLLOWING are valuable farmers’ bulle- 

tins issued by the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture which any Progres- 
sive Farmer reader may obtain free of 
charge as indicated below: 





-591—Classification and Grading of Cotton. 
-508—Market Hay. 
.677—Growing Hay in the South for Market 


.696—Handling and Shipping Citrus Fruits in the 
Gulf States. 


-445—Marketing Eges Through the Creamery. 


»94—Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post 


.58i—Storing and Marketing Sweet Potatoes 
703 estions for Parcel Post Marketing. 





.707—The Commercial Grading, Packins 


ping of Cantaloupes 


ind Ship- 





.715—Measuring and Marketing Woodlot Products 
....718—Coéperative Livestock Shipping Associations. 
.753—Commercial Handling, Grading and Market- 


ing of Potato 


.764—Cotton Ginning Information for Farmers 






....739—Losses from Selling Cotton in the Seed. 


Other bulletins, circulars etc., offered for 
free distribution include the following: 
.Cotton Improvement on a Community Basis. (Sep- 
arate 579, Yearbook 1911.) 


-Improved Methods of Handling and Marketing 
Cotton, (Separate 605, Yearbook 1912.) 








.. Suggestions for the Marketing and Manufacture of 
Creamery Butter in the South (Secretary's Cir- 
cular 66.) 








Cobperative Marketing and Financing of Market- 





ing Associations. (Separate 637, 914 Yearbook.) 
Outlets and Methods of Sale for Shippers of Fruits 
and Vegetables. (Department Bulletin 237.) 


.Studies of Primary Cotton Market Conditions in 
Cklahoma. (Department Bulletin 36.) 

.Relation of Cotton Buying to Cotton Growing 
(Department Bulletin 60.) 

.Cotton Warehouses: Storage Facilities Now Avail- 
able in the South. (Department Bulletin 216.) 
.Cotton Warehouse Construction. (Department Bul- 


letin 277.) 
. Disadvantages of Selling Cotton in the Seed (De- 
partment Bulletin 375.) 


.Relation Between Primary Market Prices and 
Qualities of Cotton. (Department Bulletin 457.) 

. Business Essentials for Codperative Fruit and Veg- 

etable Canneries. 

In order to get any of the foregoing publi- 
cations without charge, simply put an X- 
mark opposite the names of those you wish, 
cut out this article and mail to your Senator 
or Representative in Congress, or to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,’ 
after signing the following: 


Dear Sir:—Please send me the free publi- 
cations I have marked with X in the list 
printed above and greatly oblige. 

Yours truly, 





| 
| 
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months. It is folly to think that manufacturer: 
are such fools that they pay for water in cotton, 
or that they will pay as much for damaged cotton 
as for clean dry lint. The farmer who thinks that 
through rain and dew he has gained $1 in weight 
in a bale of cotton ought to realize that he is 
docked $2 to $20 in grade far every dollar he 
imagines he has gained in weight. For Texas 
alone authorities recently estimated a loss of 
$5,000,000 a year through country damage. 

4. While buyers are careful to cut prices to the 
farmer on grades below middling, they do not give 
the farmer anything like the extra price he should 
receive for grades above middling. In some sec- 
tions buyers simply take all cotton as it comes 
early in the season, accepting it as “middling” 
without examination, and then begin grading or 
classing later in the season. The explanation is 
that early in the season a very large part of the 
cotton is better than middling, and the grower 
shouid have an extra premium for it. This extra 
premium Mr. Buyer pockets, and says never a 
word about there being grades above middling 
But later in the season when poorer grades of cot- 
ton are coming in, the buyer uses very rigid grad- 
ing or classing, and the farmer is sure to find out 
that there are grades below middling even if he 
never finds out that there are grades above mid- 
dling. 

As a very conservative Southern agricultural 
leader says: “I am convinced that the cotton buy- 
ers of the South get at least half of the extra 
prices that mills pay for grades above middling.’ 
And ex-State Warehouse Commissioner McLaurin 
of South Carolina declares: 


“T doubt exceedingly if there is one bale of 
cotton out of one thousand that is bought in 
South Carolina in the open market from the 
farm that when the buyer comes to sell it to 
the mill he doesn’t make a profit on the grad- 
ing over and above the price that he pays for 
the cotton.” 


Consider, too, the facts brought out in the bulte- 
tin, “Studies of Primary Cotton Marketing C€on- 
ditions in Oklahoma,” recently issued by the Bu- 
reau of Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture: 


“In some cases the bulk of the cotton is 
bought as middling for weeks at a time, when 
a large majority of the bales are actually 
above that grade. . . . The greatest losses 
to the farmer appear to lie in their failure-to 
secure the premium for high grades. No relief 
from this condition can be expected while 
grading is wholly in the hands of the buyers.” 
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Know Grades; Sell in Quantities; Poo! 
Cotton Seed 


HE remedy for all these evils, of course, lies 

in codperative selling. In every cotton coun- 

ty arrangements should be made for grading 
or classing cotton, the ginners mailing samples to 
agricultural authorities, these authorities then ad- 
vising the grower of the exact grade. Then farm 
ers should form marketing associations and sell 
by class in 50, 100, or 500-bale lots. 

We have already referred to the bulietin on cot- 
ton marketing in Oklahoma; and later Agricul- 
tural Department studies in Arkansas and North 
Carolina likewise emphasize the points we are 
making. In a new bulletin, “A Study of Cotton 
Market Conditions in North Carolina,” it is shown 
that farmers who knew the grade and class of their 
cotton averaged $1.15 more per bale for their cot- 
ton than farmers who lacked such information re- 
ceived for lint of exactly the same quality. Then 
again: 

“Producers who sold in lots containing ten 
or more bales obtained from 88 cents to $1.45 
per bale more than the producers who sold 
one or two bales. Classing is only the first 
step and pooling or selling organizations 
should be formed if the full benefits of classing 
are to be realized.” 


And as surely as coOperation is needed in selling 
cotton, it is perhaps even more sorely needed in 
selling cotton seed. Many farmers have no in- 
formation as to what cotton seed are worth in other 
markets and accept without question whatever lo- 
cal buyers offer. How great is the loss is tllustra- 
ted by an investigation conducted by The Pro- 
gressiv e Farmer a few years ago and which many 
readers will remember. We asked readers to re- 
port to us prices paid for cotton seed in 





various markets on the same day, and the repor 
showed that at the same time and almost t 

hour cotton seed were selling all the way from $1s 
to $33 per ton. 

Farmers frequently have to sell their cotton im 
order to pay their debts, but most of them can 
hold their cotton seed, and it should be the custo 
all over the South to pool seed, selling through a 
competent agent or exchanging for meal and 
thus getting the highest values for all growers. 
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This genuine 
Victrola for $15 will 
play any music in 
the Victor Record 
catalog. 


Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and the name and address 
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of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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$50 IN CASH PRIZES 


We desire “Economy” recipes, 
suitable to the times—new and 
special uses in which Flavoring 
Extracts are used in making 
Cakes, Pies, Candies, Drinks, 
Ices, Desserts, ete. 


We Will Pay $5 Each for 
the First Best 6 Recipes; 
. and $1 forthe Next 20 Best. 








Try your hand—send in a recipe at once! 
Sauer’s Extracts are pure, full strength and 
fine flavor,—the largest seliing brand in the 
United States. Ask your dealer for Sauer’s 
‘—refuse imitations. Contest has been ex- 
tended to close September Ist. 


THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY, 


Richmond, Virginia. 









SELF=-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED. MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN = Keeping IN OIL) 
SPLASH OILING ¢ Ey By 
SYSTEM i 







OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED * 
‘ONLY ONCE A YEAR Lays 

MOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 

very feature desirable in a windmill in the 

AUTC-OILED AERMOCTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 

Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 

Warne AERMOTOR CO. 2500 t21w Sr. Cnicach 








Can Your Own Fruits With the Famous 
MUDGE PATENT CANNER = 
Fully ripe fruits easily 
canned, keeping natural 
form, color and _ fiavor. 
Quicker and cheaper than 
preserving—sugar unnec- 
essary. Two jars or cans 
of peaches every 5 min- 
utes. Whole tomatoes 12 
minutes, on any stove. 
Endorsed by highest au- 
thorities—book of direc- 
tions by Mrs. Rorer. Sim- . ee a 
ple to operate. Sent prepaid for $6.50 money or- 
der. West of Mississippi, $7. Biddle-Gaumer Co., 
3846 P, Lancaster Avenuc, Philadelphia. 























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 




















HER EYES 




















placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
ies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all sea- 
son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaran- 
teed effective. Sold 
a sam by dealers, or 6 sent 
by express prepaid 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
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paid ror butterflies. insects. Some $1 to $7, $2 


: for 1. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother's help my pictures, 


descriptions, price list, and simple instructions 


on painlessly killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus 
SINCLAIR, Box 244, D 36 , Los Angeles, Cal. 





We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write, 


HERE'S to the maid with eyes of blue— 
A summer sky on glistening dew. 


Here’s to the lass with eyes of brown— 
A mountain view as the sun goes down. 


Here’s to the girl with eyes of gray— 
A Jandscape at the dawn of day. 


Here’s to the houri with eyes of black— 
A starry midnight’s endless track. 


Here's to the fair with eyes of green— 
An Autumn ocean's billows’ sheen. 


But here’s to the girl 
bright, 

Be the shade what it will—be it dark or 
light, 

For the eyes that are clear and the eyes 
that are true, 

Are ever the eyes of the fairest hue,” 

—National Food Magazine. 


USE MORE CORN MEAL 


Whose eyes are 











Why Worry About the Price of Flour 
When Such a Great Variety of De- 
licious Dishes Can Be Made From 
Good Corn Meal? 


; you would be proud of the work 

done by the woman who has gath- 
ered together the following recipes if 
you knew her. She is Bessie R. Mur- 
phy. Miss Murphy is director of the 
Woman’s Department of the Bureau 
of Farm Development of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce. 

I want you to prove your pride in 
another woman’s achievements by 
trying every one of these corn meal 
recipes—-and sending me others just 
as good if you have them. I want all 
the good old corn meal recipes I can 
get. Says Miss Murphy: “From the 
standpoint of economy and nourish- 
ment, few foods compare with corn 
meal. It is rich in fats, proteins and 
carbohydrates. Corn contains twice 
as much fat or oil as wheat, three 
times as much as rye, twice as much 
as barley and two-thirds as much as 
hulled oats. As compared to wheat, 
corn meal contains a little more fat 
and starch and a little less protein. 
As corn meal sells at a lower price, 
and furnishes nearly the same 
amount of nourishment, homemakers 
should learn more of it as a food, and 
different ways of preparing it.” Fol- 
lowing are her recipes: 

Old Virginia Batter Bread 

1 pint corn meal, 1 quart scalded milk, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar (may be 
omitted). 1 egg. 

Stir the corn meal into the quart of scald- 
ed milk; stir and cook to a mush. Allow to 
cool a little and add salt, sugar and the 
milk, beaten yolks of eggs and lastly fold in 
the white of eggs, beaten stiff. Melt two 
tablespoons of shortening in’ a baking pan 


and pour in mixture and bake for 45 min- 
utes. 





Southern Spoon Bread 

% cupful sifted corn meal, 1 tablespoon 
butter, % cupful sweet milk, 1 cupful boil- 
ing water, 42 teaspoon salt, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. 

Pour the boiling water over the meal, and 
stir until smooth. Let cook briskly for five 
minutes; add butter, sali, stirring as it 
cooks. Take from fire. Add milk and the 
egg well beaten and then the ba ig pow- 
der. Pour into a well buttered shallow bak- 
ing dish and bake for twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven; letting brown carefully be- 
fore removing. Serve from. th« dish in 
which it was baked, with a tablespoon. 

Spider Corn Bread 

11% cups corn meal, 2 cups sour milk, 1 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 eggs, 2 ta- 
blespoons butter, 

Mix dry ingredients. Add the eggs well 
beaten and the milk; place the butter in a 
frying pan, melt it and grease the pan well; 
heat the pan and turn in the mixture; place 
in a hot oven and cook 20 minutes. 

Dodgers 

1 pint sifted meal, 1 large tablespoon lard, 
salt, 1 egg, % pint buttermilk 
teaspoon soda (put in milk). 

Mix ingredients well; shape into pones 
with hand, put on greased pan and bake. 

Kentucky Corn Dodgers 

1 pint sifted meal, % pint cold water, 1 
large tablespoon lard, salt. 

Mix ingredients well; shape dough into 
balls, about egg size; drop on griddle and 
bake until brown 

Corn Meal and Rice Waffles 

% cup corn meal, % cup flour, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, % teaspoon soda, 1 cup 
boiled rice, 2 eggs well beaten, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup sour milk. 

Sift together the flour, soda and salt; add 
the other ingredients and beat thoroughly; 
have irons hot and well greased. 

Corn Bread 

1 pint sifted meal, 1 egg, % teaspoon soda, 
1 teacup sour milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons melted lard. 

Mix ingredients well and beat; bake in hot 
oven. 











(sour), % 





Corn Meal Muffins 


% cup corn meal, % cup boiling water, 2 
tablespoons butter, 1% cup flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 egg beaten light, 14% cup 
milk, % teaspoon salt. 

Pour boiling water over meal. Add the 
butter, then cover and let stand one hour. 
Sift together flour, baking powder and salt, 
add egg and milk and mix thoroughly. Bake 
in hot buttered muffin pans about 20 min- 
utes, 

Gem Crackers 

Sift 114 pints of flour, % pint corn meal, 
1 teaspoon baking powder and same amount 
of salt. Rub in 2 tablespoons butter, 2-3 of 
pint of milk, work into a smooth, fine dough. 
Piace on bread board, Kneading a few times 
and roll to quarter-inch thickness; cut with 
a small oval or round cutter, lay on greased 
baking tin, puncture the top of each cracker 
with fork, wash over with milk and bake in 
hot oven. 

Corn Meal Mush 
1 cup corn meal, 144 teaspoon salt, 2 cups 
boiling water, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 cup cold 
Mix meal, flour and salt thoroughly in the 
upper part of a double boiler Wet the mix- 
ture with cold water; stir out all lumps; 
pour in boiling water and cook it directly 
over the fire for 10 minutes, stirring it con- 
stantly. Cover and cook over boiling water 
3 hours longer. Serve hot with cream. 

Fried Corn Meal Mush 

Make as directed above; turn into wet 
bread pans and allow it to cool. When cool, 
cut it into slices and brown in hot butter or 


lard, 





Corn Meal Puffs 
Into 1 quart boiling milk stir & tablespoon- 
fuls of meal, 4 tablespoonfuls powdered su- 








Advantages of this 
It has wheels. 
It is fly-screened. 

Baby can play in it. 

Baby can sleep in it. 

Baby is protected from draughts. 
Baby cannot get into the fireplace. 
Mother is saved much worry. 
Mother is saved much work. 
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gar and 1 teaspocnful nutmeg. Boil 5 min- 
utes, stirring censtantly. Remove from fire 
and when cool stir in 6 eggs beaten as light 
as possible. Mix well and pour the mixture 
into buttered teacups, nearly filling them. 
Bake in moderate oven one-half hour, 
Serve with lemon sauce. 

Corn Meal Biscuits 

1 cup yellow corn meal, 2 
cream, 2 teaspoons salt. 

Put the meal into a shallow pan and heat 
in the oven until it is a delicate brown, stir- 
ring frequently. Make the nut cream by 
mixing peanut butter with cold water and 
heating. It should be the consistency of 
thick cream. While the nut cream is hot, 
stir in the corn meal, which should also be 
hot. Beat thoroughly. The mixture should 
be of such consistency that it can be dropped 
from a spoon. Bake in small cakes on a 
greased pan. 

If preferred, these biscuits may be made 
with cream or with butter in place of peanut 
cream, and chopped raisins may be added, 
1 cup being the allowance for the quantities 
given above. 

Corn Meal Griddle Cakes 

1 cup eorn meal, 2 tablespoons flour, 2-3 

teaspoon salt, boiling water, 2 teaspoons 





cups peanut. 








baking powder, 1 egg, 1 cup milk. 
Scald the corn mea with just enough 





boiling water to cover it. Let stand five 
minutes, then add flour, salt and molasses, 
thinned to a batter with the beaten egg and 
milk, and add baking powder last, beating it 
well. Cook at once on a hot well greased 
griddle. 





Delicate Indian Pudding 

1 pint swee milk, 4 tablespoons sugar, 
small lump of butter, 2 large tablespoonfuls 
corn meal, 3 eggs, salt. 

Boil milk and sift meal in 
butter, sugar and 
then add beaten e 
and cook for three-c 


slowly; add 

Set aside to cool, 
in a baking pan 

rters of an hour. 











PERFECTLY SIMPLE 

During a school tea a } 3 

Sat regarding one of young guests. with 
evident alarm. Undismayed by the lady's 
glances, the young hopeful demolished plate 
after plate of bread and butter and cake. 
At last the lady could stand it no longer. 
Going up to the urchin, she said: 

“My boy, have you never read any book 
which would tell you hat to eat, what to 
drink and what to avoid?” 

“Why, bless yer, ma'am,” 
young gentleman with his mouth full of 
cake, “I don’t want no book. It's very sim- 
ple I eat all I can. I drink all I can, an’ 
I avoids bustin’.’’—Peop!e’s Home Journal. 


indly English lady 








replied the 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along 
all useful lines, read ‘‘How Farmers Coéper- 
ate and Double Profits.’’ 
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THE COLT 


CARBIDE LIGHTING AND 
COOKING PLANT 


Has won the endorsement of] 
25,000 users 


From these users we have received 
thousands of letters testifying that the 
“Colt” furnishes brilliant light for house 
and barns and fuel for the kitchen range 
at a LOWER COST than other light 
plants furnish light alone. 

These letters one and ali tell of the 
economy and satisfaction of this double 
service, and of the permanency and 
reliability of the plant. . 

Read for yourself this typical quota- 
tion from letter 175. 

Clinton, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1915. 

“The lighting plant I bought of you almost twa 
years ago has proven entirely satisfactory, and 1 
consider the cost of the plant well invested—far 
superior to the lanterns and lamps which anyone ig 
likely to have to throw out at any moment.| I 
would not be without it in my dairy barn and it isa 
great satisfaction to me. The cost of operation is 
small, and the Nog of ba machine very simple. 
The machine acts almost human.” 

THOMAS FE. HART. & 

Don’t choose a Lighting Plant until 
you have investigated the Colt two-in-one 
service. Write for complete information. 


A. P. RAINEY, Westminster, Md., 


Managing Salesman for J. B. Colts, New York. 








Ground 
Limestone 


Guaranteed 90 per cent. Calcium 
Carbonate 


Carload lots in bulk, $1.50 per ton. 

* Carload lots in second-hand burlap 
bags, $2.50 per ton. 

Carload lots in bags furnished by cus- 
tomer, $1.75 per ton. 

Special low freight rates on car load 
lots on all leading railroads in Virginia 
and adjoining states. 

Write for other rates and information. 


W. F. CULBERT, Marion, Va. 


SALEM, VIRGINIA. | 
M4 Situated in the famous Roan- 
Location oke Valley, unsurpassed for 
healthful climate and grandeur of surround- 
ing mountain scenery. 
R k A Standard American College for ' 
an Men—A member of the Association 
of American Colleges. 
C M4 ] Courses for degrees ar- 
urricuiam ranged in groups prepar- 
ing for life and locking to professional! training. 
oRene A strong Faculty of 19; Li- 
Facilities brary of 25,000 volumes; work- 
ing laboratories; eight buildings, including bi 
new Dormitory System 250 feet in length and 
Gymnasium. 

Full corps of professors and ©‘. term of 
session during the war to prepa.. men effi- 
ciently for trained service. 

Sixty-fifth Session Opens September 12. 

For Catalog, address, 
DR. J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 




















BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


NDERSONVILLE, 
A school in picturesque Western North Carolina 
where masters live close to the boys, inspiring 
strong, virile manhood. High mora! tone. Our 
limited enrollment makes small classes possible— 
one teacher to seven boys. Open-air sports, all 
athletics. Special care given younger boys. Total 
charge $450. For catalog address 
J. BR. SANDIFER, Headmaster. 


EGGS -POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 

















NEW ONTARIO GRAIN DRILL 


Below Factory Cost. 
First orders gets them. 
Price $60 F.O.B. 
FOUNTAIN & CO., Fountain, N. C. 




















Is the most successful mill ever 
made—produces 20 per cent more 
bread meal than the old style 
mill. Write now for folder and 
low prices. 

AMERICAN CORN MILL 

COMPANY, 
North Carolina. 
















Winston-Salem, 











Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you ean often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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FIVE CENTS EXTRA PER 
DOZEN FOR EGGS 


That Is What Farmers of Prosperity 
Get—-Six Simple Rules of Cleaning, 
Grading, Grading and Packing— 
Second Prize Letter 


FEW years ago we began poultry 

culture with the purpose of sell- 
ing eggs for profit. For two years 
we sold on the Weal market for the 
ordinary market price. While we 
were making a small profit in this 
way, we felt that we could make 
more by marketing on a different 
plan. So we began cleaning and grad- 
ing the eggs. 

In 1915 the local dealer offered to 
contract with us the year around for 
25 cents per dozen for the fancy eggs 
and ordinary market price for “culls” 
—undersized dirty eggs. This was 
the beginning of an entirely new 
pilin of selling eggs in the commun- 
ity. This dealer made the same offer 
to many other farmers having poul- 
iry as a side line. Any one of these 
farmers alone would have been un- 
able to furnish a case of eggs within 
the time required to have them term- 
ed “extra fresh” but acting together 
we could. Each farmer cleaned and 





I shas#! here give these rules: 

We shall paciege only fresh, 
sterile eggs. No one can afford to 
risk the good name of his business on 
fertile eggs. 

2. Nests are kept clean and the 
hens should be kept in dry sheds 
with straw on rainy days. 

Eggs should never be dipped in 
water, but with a damp cloth moisten 
the dirty spots and wipe dry with a 
dry cloth. Eggs with deep stains 
should be classed with dirty eggs. 

4. Eggs should be cleaned each day 
as they are gathered. Never allow 
them to remain dirty for several 
days; they will be much more diffi- 
cult to clean and there will be more 
to class with inferior eggs. 

Grading is done by measurement. 
One and five-eights inches is the 
standard measure for first-class fan- 
cy eggs, or, in other words, any egg 
passing t through an opening of one 
and five-eighths inches should be 
placed with undersized eggs. In 
measuring we use a board with a 
hole bored with a one and _ five- 
eighths inch auger 

6. In packing discard all eggs with 
extra thin shells, all with cracks in 
them, and all extra large ones. Fill 
each carton with eggs of same color. 











Our Pattern Depart- 


ment 

















$319—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. The dress 
has a one-piece straight gathered skirt. 
$330—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. The dress 
closes at the back and has a straight gathered skirt, 
cut in one piece. 
$3149—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
short sleeves may be used, 
8360—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
consists of a slip on middy and straight trousers. 
Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Long or 


The suit 





graded the eggs of his farm, stamp- 
ed them with his initial or the initials 
of the name of-his farm, so that each 
man stood on his honor to uphold 
the good name of the codperation. 
Ikach delivered his eggs twice a week. 
We are still selling on this plan. 
Only this year the price in the con- 
tract is that we get five cents per 
dozen above ordinary market price 
for fancy eggs. We have received 
between 30 and 40 cents for all fancy 
eggs sold this year. We no longer 
use the initial as each member of the 
couperation has learned thoroughly 
the few simple rules needed to se- 
cure a quality product. 


The eggs are packed in cartons 
holding one dozen each, These car- 
tons are furnished by the dealer to 
whom we sell and carry an adver- 
tisement of the eggs under the name 
which he has given to the coopera- 
tion. By codperating with the farm- 
ers in this way he has built up a re- 
markable egg trade and aroused a 
great enthusiasm for poultry keeping 
throughout the community. 

And this, too, is only a typical com- 
munity around a small country town. 
Any other group of farmers could do 
the same. 

MRS. M. LUTHER HAWKINS. 

Prosperity, S. C. 








DRYING OF VEGETABLES AND FRUITS FOR HOME USE—II. 


By MADGE J. REESE, Assistant in Home Demonstration Work, Washington, D. C. 


* 
slowly from 8 to 4 hours, raising tempera- 
ture from 110 degrees to 140 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Celery cut in one inch strips is 
dried in the same way as pumpkin or 
squash, 

Okra,—Wash, blanch 3 minute -s in boiling 
soda water and dry 2 to 3 s, at 110 to 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. Use % teaspoon 
soda to a gallon of water. Dry young and 
small tender pods whole. Older pods should 
be cut in %4 inch slices. Small tender pods 
are sometimes strung on a string and hung 
over the stove to dry. If dried in that man- 
ner heat in oven before storing 

Cabbage.—Cabbage is shredded or cut in 
strips a few inches long. Blanch 10 min- 
utes, drain, remove surface moisture and 
dry 3 hours, at 110 to 145 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Vegetable Soup Mixture.—Each vegetable 
used in the soup mixture is prepared and 
dried separately. They are put together in 
proportions desired; the desired flavored 
vegetable predominating. A combination of 
several vegetables make a most desirable soup 
mixture. Those most often used are carrots, 
cabbage, onions, celery and okra. 

Herbs, Ete.—Celery tops, parsley, mint, 
sage and herbs of all kinds need not be 
Dlanched, but washed well and dried in the 
sun or in drier. These are good for flavor- 
ing soups, purees, gravies, omelets, ete. 

Storing Dried Vegetables 

HEN vegetables are first taken from the 

drier, if completely dried they are very 
brittle They are more easily handled and 
are in better condition for storing if allowed 
to stand 1 to 3 hours to absorb enough mois- 
ture to make them more pliable before put- 
ting into bags or storing otherwise. If it is 
not convenient to store products immed- 
iately and they are allowed to stand several 
days, they should be heated to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit to destroy any insect eggs that 
might be on them. Care should be taken 
not to heat the vegetable higher than 160 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Drieg vegetables should always be stored 
in morMure proof containers and in a dry 
Place free from dust and dirt. The best 
contuiner is a tin box, bucket or can fitted 
with a perfectly tight cover. Perhaps the 
most convenient and cheapest container is 
the small paper bag. A smal! amount 
should be put in each bag, just enough to 
use for one or two meals. This will prevent 
the opening of any dried product that can- 
not be consumed in a short time. The up- 
per part of the bag is twisted to form a 
neck. The neck is bent over and tied tight 
with a string. The entire bag is then paint- 
ed with a coat of melted puraffin, using a 
smali brush or a frazzled end of a piece of 
rope. This makes the bag practically mois- 
ture and insect proof. To further protect from 
the insect ravages, label and pack bags 
in a tin container with a tight fitting 
cover. A large number of bags could be 
stored in an ordinary lard can. A glass jar 
with a tight seal is a good container for 
dried products, 

Dried Fruits 

N VERY dry climates fruits are usually 

dried in the sun. Most fruits dried in the 
sun discolor unless especially treated. For 
drying fruits in small quantities for home 
use only the small drier is satisfactory. On 
very hot dry days fruits may be dried in 
the sun until surface begins to wrinkle and 
then finished in the drier. Only fresh ripe 
fruits should be used, 

The ideal moisture content of dried fruits 
is about 23 per cent. The ability to judge 
accurately as to when the fruit has reached 
the proper condition for removal from drier 
can only be gained by experience. When 
sufficiently dried it should be so dry that it 
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is impossible‘'to press water out of the fresh- 
ly cut ends of the pieces, and will not-show 
any of the natural grain of the fruit on be- 
ing broken, yet not so dry that it will snap 
or crackle. It should be leathery and pli- 
able. 

Before spreading fruit on the trays of the 
drier line the tray with wrapping paper ‘or 
cheese cloth. There is a possibility of the 
acid of the fruit acting upon the zinc.* Af- 


ter drying cool quickly, as fruit when cool- 


ed slowly shrivels and looks unattractive. 

Plums.—Select medium ripe plums, cover 
with boiling water, cover the vessel and let 
stand twenty minutes. Small thin fleshed 
varieties are not suitable for drying. Drain, 
remove surface moisture, and dry from 4 to 
6 hours, gradually raising temperature from 
110 to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Apples and Pears.—Pare, core and cut ap- 
ples in one-eighths, or core and slice in 
rings using fruit or vegetable slicer. As ap- 
ples discolor quickly do not let stand long 
before drying. To prevent discoloration as 
the fruit is prepared it may be dipped for 
one minute in a cold salt bath, using 1 ounce 
of salt to 1 gallon of water. Remove sur- 
face moisture and dry at 110 to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, raising temperature gradually. 
Dry from 4 to 6 hours, and longer if neces- 
sary. Pears are dried in the same way as 
apples. They may be steamed 10 minutes 
before drying. 

Peaches.—Peaches are usually dried un- 
peeled. They may be peeled if desired. Cut 
in halves, pit, lay in trays pit side up, and 
dry at same temperature and for same 
length of time as applies. 

Store dried fruits in the 
dried vegetables. 


same way as 





AN EXCITING FINISH 


When Opie Reed, the writer, was a printer 
down in the southern part of Kentucky a 
good many years ago he worked on a small 
weekly paper and boarded with the keeper 
of a small general store. 

“My host,’’ said Reed in telling the inci- 
dent, ‘‘was the most inveterate checker play- 
er in the state, and his wife was the best 
cook that ever lived. The house was right 
next to the store and the place where I 
worked was just across the road. One day 
the dinner horn blew, and I broke for the 
store to pick up the old man and hustle for 
the table. I was hungry as a bear, and as I 
Came across the road I could smell fried 
chicken and other good things; and I fairly 
dribbled at the mouth. 

“The husbane was sitting at the back of 
the store playing checkers with another old 
chap These two were the checker champ- 
ions of the country. I told him dinner was 
ready and begged him to come on, because 
I knew his wife wouldn’t put the dishes on 
the table until he showed up; but he was 
right in the middle of a close game and he 
only shook his head. 

“I stood there waiting, getting hungrier 
and hungrier every minute, and madder and 
madder! That dinner was bound either to 
scorch or get cold—and maybe do both; but 
there sat that old pair of fossils silent as 
mummies and still as the grave. Neither of 
them moved an inch for fifteen minutes. 
Finally my host scratched his head for a 
couple of minutes—it seemed like hours to 
me—reached over deliberately, picked up a 
counter, held it poised in the air for another 
minute and then put it back in its original 
place and said, half to himself: ‘Well, this is 
excitin’!’ 

“It was at this juncture,”’ said Reed, “that 
I hauled off and kicked his old checkerboard 
clear out of the front door!'’"—Saturday Ev- 
ening Post. 











Pp ADDITION to the recipes given 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
ti.c following additional ones are of- 


fered: 


Lima Beans.—Lima beans can be shelled 
frc.n the pod and dried. If gathered before 
mi:.turity, when young and tender, wash and 
blanch from 5 to 10 minutes. Length of 
tir.e for blanching depends upon size and 
maturity of bean. temove surface moisture 
ani dry from 8 to 3% hours at same temp- 
erature as for string beans 

Dry Shelled Beans.—Different kinds of 
be:us, after maturing and drying on the 
Vines, can be treated as follows: shell, wash 
and spread in thin layers on the trays of the 
drier and heat 10 minutes, beginning at 160 
degrees Fahrenheit and gradually raising 
the temperature to 180 degrees Fahrenheit 
This high temperature will destroy all insect 
e€gses that might be on the beans. Cowpeas 
or any field pea can be treated in the same 
Way. Cool and store carefully. It might 
be added that the heating of the bean or 


pea destroys its vitality and thus treated 
cannot be used for seed purposes. 

Carrots and Parsnips.—Clean, scrape or 
pare, and slice in % inch slices. Blanch 6 
minutes, remove surface moisture and dry 
2% to 3 hours. Begin drying at 110 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and raise temperature 
gradually to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. Kohl- 
rabi, celeriac and salsify are dried by the 
same method. 

Onions and Leek.—Wash, peel and slice 
onions in % to % inch slices. To avoid any 
unpleasantness peel and slice, holding under 
water. Blanch in boiling water 5 minutes, 
remove surface moisture, dry 2% to 3 hours. 
b sinning at 110 degrees Fahrenheit and 
raising temperature gradually to 140 degrees 
Falroniass. Leek is cut in 44 inch strips and 
dried the same as onions. 

Beets.—Boil the whole beets with skin 
until a little more than three-fourths done 
Dip in cold water, peel and slice in % or %& 
inch slices. Dry 2% to 3 hours, at 110 
to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Pumpkin and Summer Squash.—Pare and 
cut in about % inch strips and blanch 3 
minutes, remove surface moisture, and dry 
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Milk Cans Scientifically Clean Use 


20 Mule Team Borax. 


Whether you ship whole 


milk or deliver at the creamery, it will pay you to 
keep your milk cans sweet and germ proof. This 


Borax will do it. 
cleanser. 


t. It is a harmless antiseptic and 
Use it when you clean your separator. 


In both laundry and kitchen you will find constant 


use for 


MULE TEAM BORAX 


It makes the clothes white—saves scrubbing—helps the soap 


do its best work. 


Sprinkle some in the water when you wash 


your dishes—it cuts the grease and puts a shine on your china and 
glass ware. Inthe bath tub, 20 Mule Team Borax cleanses the 


pores, refreshes the skin and kills perspiration odors. 


20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips 


Soap in chip form. Saves you soap cutting. Blended in the right propor- 


tions, one part Borax to three parts pure soap. 


Not a substitute for Borax but a 


time, labor and money saver that will pay you to use every wash day. See the 
picture of the famous 20 Mules on eachofthe above packages. Sold by all dealers. 
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SMUTTED 
WHEAT 


Grain Smuts 
The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture re- 


commends the use of Formaldehyde 
for cleansing seed grain before planting. 
It guards against the development of 
stinking smut and loose smut in wheat— 


f ‘OR MEALDE gL 


The loss through smut in this country 
amounts to millions annually. This 
can be prevented by treating all seeds 
before planting with Formaldehyde 
solution. Pint bottles at your dealers, 
35 cents, treats 40 bushels. Complete 
directions for using Formaldehyde, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reports and 
hundreds of valuable suggestions in our 
big illustrated booklet sent free, 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 William Street New York 9 



































CHOICE OF 44 





”? Bicycles, There are eighty. 
three (83) others, also. shown at 
$14.76, $215.7: 7.76, up. There is a Mead Bi- 
cycle for every rider, at @ price made possible only by 
our Factory-Direct-to-Rider saies pian. e ma 
—one 
on this finest of bicycles the “Ranger” Wo will Bip 
on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Raenger.”” We will ship 
it to you on approval, erpress prepatd—without acent 
dcepositin advance. This offer absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODAY '* on" bic catalog showing 
a Eee full tine of ie tees 
men and women, bovs and girls at prices never before 
equaied for like quality. It isa eyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycie information. tt’s free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear whecis, inner taber, 
Bey asaar eed" Ye sed secon tad 
ies at helf esuat es. ‘ew go - 
Dieycles taken in trade, to be clesed out, $3 to $8. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride and 
exbibit @ sampi!e 1917 model Ranger furnished by us. 
not buy a bicycle, tircs or sundries until you get our 
catalog and new especial offers, vite jay. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEAD GYCLE GO., Dept. S-79 


























Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew. 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cotton canvass 
shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay 
back cost many times. Ovrt location 
makes possible low prices. Also 
covers—tarpaulins— tents at 
Money-saving prices. 
Prompt ehipment—eatisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write 
for prices and catalog. 
Atlanta Tent & 
Awning Co. 
“~~ Box 4.¢ Atianta, Ga, 


DITCHES 


and Terraces 
Also grade roads, build 
dykes, levees with 


peo Farm Ditcher 

and Grader 

? Works in any eofl. Makes V- 

Giteh or cleans ditches 

=u to 4feetdeep. Does labor of 

vi 100 men. All Steel. Reversible, 

Acjustablo, Write for free book 
and our proposition. . 


& Grader Co. Inc. Box 231 Owensboro, Ky. 





















* Owensboro Ditcher 
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Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN LESS, 
Both belt and power presses, 








Auto-Fedan 


Saves 20% 





Nee age 1635 
WAN 
yA aS 





\Gyinwt 
Sasinccoame NS 
Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1625 Wyoming, Kansas City,Me. 





fend Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
fignments of Hay 





| Away with DEADLY POISONS 


RAT LORN 


KILLS RATS. MICE AND GOPHERS 


. ALL CEALERS 


(TRADE-MARK) 











Pollyanna Grows Up 
wn The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 














SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs, Carew's nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Polivanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future, 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for ““being giad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she doesn't preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden aione and there talks with a man 
who calls himself “an old duffer,’’ and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 


| way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 


newsboy Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,”’ and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to coffer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. Polly- 
anna spends six years in Germany with Dr, 
and Mrs. Chilton. Dr. Chilton dies unex- 
pectediy, and at almost the same time Mrs. 
Chilton learns that she is practically ruined 
financially. The two women return to Beld- 
ingsville, and Pollyanna has a plan which 
she thinks will enable them to keep the old 
home. Through Miss Wetherly she arranges 
to entertain Mrs. Carew, Jamie and Sadie 
Dean for the summer. The financial! side of 
the venture is a success, but several misun- 
derstandings arise, and the Carews go back 
to Boston leaving Pollyanna and Jimmy 
both miserable. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—(Continued) 


ESTLESS days for Jimmy follow- 

ed, To stay away from the Har- 

rington homestead entirely he 
did not dare, lest his secret be suspect- 
ed. To be with Pollyanna at all now 
was torture. Even to be with Sadie 
Dean was unpleasant, for he could not 
forget that it was Sadie Dean who had 
finally opened his eyes. Jamie, cer- 
tainly, was no haven of retuge, under 
the circumstances; and that leit only 
Mrs. Carew. Mrs. Carew, however, 
was a host in herself, and Jimmy 
found his only comfort these days in 
her society. Gay or grave, she always 
seemed to know how to fit his mood 
exactly and it was wonderful how 
much she knew about bridges—the 
kind of bridges he was going to build. 
She was so wise, too, and so sympa- 
thetic, knowing always just the right 
word to say. He even one day almost 
told her about The Packet; but John 
Pendleton interrupted them at just 
the wrong moment, so the story was 
not told. John Pendleton was always 
interrupting them at just the wrong 
moment, Jimmy thought vexedly, 
sometimes. Then, when he remem- 
bered what John Pendleton had done 
for him, he was ashamed. 

“The Packet” was a thing that dat- 
ed back to Jimmy’s boyhood, and had 
never been mentioned to any one 
save to John Pendieton, and that only 
once, at the time of his adoption. The 
packet was nothing but rather a large 
white envelope, worn with time, and 
plump with mystery behind a huge 
red seal. It had been given him by 
his father, and it bore the following 
instructions in his father’s hand: 

“To my boy, Jimmy. Not to be op- 


ened until his thirtieth birthday ex- 


cept in case of his death, when it 
shall be opened at once. 
There were times when Jimmy 


speculated a good deal as to the con- 
tents of that envelope. There were 
other times when he forgot its exist- 
ence. In the old days, at the Orphans’ 
Home, his chief terror had been that 
it should be discovered and taken 
away from him. In those days he 
wore it always hidden in the lining of 
his coat. Of late years, at John Pen- 
dieton’s suggestion, it had been tuck- 
ed away in the Pendleton sate. 

“For there’s no knowing how valu- 
able it may be,” John Pendleton had 
said, with a smile. “And, anyway, 
your father evi 





ently wanted you to 
have it, and we wouldn't want to run 

the risk of losing it. 
“No, I wouldn’t want to lose it, of 
course.” Jimmy had smiled back, a lit- 
“But I’m not counting on 








tle soberly. 


its being real valuable, sir. Poor dad 
didn’t have anything that was very 
valuable about him, as I remember.” 

It was this packet that Jimmy came 
so near mentioning to Mrs. Carew 
one day,—if only John Pendleton had 
not interrupted them. 

“Still, maybe it’s just as well I 
didn’t tell her about it,” Jimmy re- 
flected afterwards, on his way home. 
“She might have thought dad had 
something in his life that wasn’t quite 
—right. And I wouldn’t have wanted 
her to think that—of dad.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Dry Your Fruits and Vegetabie 
on the time-tried economical 


“Granger” Evaporator 


7 : Uf 

Do “ your bit" for Uncle Sam and prac- ~ 

2 tice economy What you don’t 1 
“ins eat now, save for winter meals.“ 


The “Granger” does it—easy to run, child can do it. Takes 
No Sugar, No Cans, No Jars 
Granger Evaporated vegetables are wholesome and deli- 
cious. Evaporated fruits make wonder- 
ful desserts, cakes and pies. The 
Granger is the simplest and most econom- 
ical household drier. Tested and ap- 
proved by U. S. Government and State 
Agricultural Depts. Thousands in usc. 2 
sizes, $6 up. Used on any stove. Write for 
FREE booklet yy —all about evaporating 

Sikite and the easy “‘“Granger”’ 
Mish 
Petes. 





method. 
GRANGE SALES 
‘4 ASSN. 
. 3.) Lafayette Bldg. 
i Philadelphia 


Ask Your County 
Demonstrator s 








CHAPTER XXV 
The Game and Pollyanna 
EFORE the middle of September 


the Carews and Sadie Dean said 
good-bye and went back to Bos- 
ton. Much as she knew she would 
miss them, Pollyanna drew an actual 
sigh of relief as the train bearing 
them away rolled out of the Beldings- 
ville station. Pollyanna would not 
have admitted this feeling of relief to 
any one else, and even to herself she 
apologized in her thoughts. 

“It isn’t that I don’t love them dear- 
ly, every one of them,” she sighed, 
watching the train disappear around 
the curve far down the track. “It’s 
only that—that I’m so sorry for poor 
Jamie all the time; and—and—I am 
tired. I shall ‘be glad, for a while, 
just to go back to the old quiet days 
with Jimmy.” 

Pollyanna, however, did not go 
back to the old quiet days with Jim- 


—— OXFORD COLLEGE —— 
Oxford, N. C. 


Preparatory and College Classes. 
Courses in 


Music Business 
Art Pedagogy 
Home Economics Expression 


Sunday School Teachers Training 
Specialists in All Departments. 


Apply for Catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 











— JAMES E. CUTHBERT — 
REAL ESTATE 
Buys and Sells Farm, Timber and 
Mineral Lands, City and Subur- 
ban Property. 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


one , 
613 Mechanics Building, Petersburg, Virginia. 





my. The days that immediately fol- 
lowed the going of the Carews were 
quiet, certainly, but they were not 
passed “with Jimmy.” Jimmy rareiy 
came near the house now, and when 
he did call, he was not the old Jimmy 
that she used to know. He was 
moody, restless, and silent, or else 
very gay and talkative in a nervous 
fashion that was most puzzling and 
annoying. Before long, too, he him- 
self went to Boston; and then of 
course she did not see him at all. 

Pollyanna was surprised then to see 
how much she missed him. Even to 
know that he was in town, and that 
there was a chance that he might 
come over, was better than the dreary 
emptiness of certain absence; and 
even his puzzling moods of alternat- 
ing gloominess and gayety were pre- 
ferable to this utter silence of noth- 
ingness. Then, one day, suddenly she 
pulled herself up with hot cheeks and 
shamed eyes. 

“Well, Pollyanna Whittier,’ she 
upbraided herself sharply, “one would 
think you were in love with Jimmy 
3ean Pendleton! Can’t you think of 
anything but him?” 

(Continued next week) 








The men who lead are the men who read. | 

















ANNERS 


THE IMPROVED MONARCH 

cans all Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats in glass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steam or hot water process. 
Write today for Illustrated Lit- 
erature and special Club prices. 
Address, MONARCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WELL as’ WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 464 W. State St., Ithaca, ". Y. 























Tag your stock—best and cheapest me: 
identéication for ogs, Sheep and 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange, 








It is a practical gui 
cooperation, 


cooperating with your 
One big subject afte 
that any man can un 
and how to practice it. 
HERE ARE SOME 


1. Marketing cotton, cotton seed, grain, 
truck crops, vegetables and fruit; 

®, Marketing livestock, poultry, dairy 
products, ete.; 

3. Codperative purchase of fertilizers, 
feedstaffs and general farm supplies; 

4, Codperation in buying and using im- 
proved farm machinery ; 

5. Codperation in credit unions, mutual 
savings and loan associations, etc.; 





author—studies of success that will inspire y 
Get the book and get all your neighbors to 
256 pages, cloth bound; price $1, With 

Address ail orders to 








HAVE YOU READ 


“How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits” 
By CLARENCE POE 


If not, then get a copy now. 


Chapter after chapter tells how to make extra profits by 


. 
All these subjects and many others are covered, everything being based on actual 

a . ‘ ~ 
experience of farmers who are working together successfully in places visited by the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


de-book to the whole big subject of 


neighbors. 


r another is covered and so explained 
derstand the new and better method 


OF THE IMPORTANT SUBJECTS: 


6. Coéperation in 
livestock sires; 

7- Ceéperation in mutual fire insur- 
ance; 

8 How to make a success of a farm- 
ers’ club or local Farmers’ Union; 

9. Coéperation to improve and enrich 
~ountry life; 

10. The sort of constitution, by-laws, 
regulations and parliamentery rules to 
edopt in a farmers’ club, marketing asso- 
ciation or coéperative society. 


getting pure-bred 


ou to go and do likewise, 
read it, 
The Progressive Farmer one year $1.50. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 











THE THREE PARTIES TO THE 
MARKETING PROBLEM 


Breeders, Farmers and Business Men 
Must All Codperate for Best Re- 
sults—Some South Carolina Exam- 
ples Cited by Mr. Dabbs 


T WAS not until last year that I 

heard a business man admit that 
to open up markets for the farmers’ 
crops is the business men’s problem. 
And this business 
man has done his 
section more good 
in developing the 
staple cotton mar- 
ket than any oth- 





er agency that I[ 

know of. He is 

now turning his 

attention to find- 

ing markets for 

MR. DARBS cattle and hogs 

for his farmer constituency. 

I speak of Hon. D. R. Coker, of 


Hartsville, who needs no introduction 
to Progressive Farmer readers in the 
Carolinas. What he has done and is 
doing for Hartsville and the Pee Dee 
country, other business men must do 
for other sections. Not as charity 
either, but because it is profitable. 
 * * 


“But,” some one says, “you ask the 
business men to do it all and do not 
call on farmers to do anything.” Not 
at all. The farmer must grow crops 
of standard excellence, and put them 
up in standard packages. He must 
combine with his neighbors whenever 
possible to offer carloads of the same 
type. There will never be success- 
ful marketing without community 
breeding and growing of the same 
type of livestock and crops. Here is 
where the breeder comes in for his 
part of the work. It has long been 
recognized in livestock, ‘but only in 
the last few years in plant breeding. 
And here Mr. Coker is the leader. It 
was only by breeding certain types 
of cotton and getting the farmers of 
a large area to grow that cotton that 
Mr. Coker was able to build up the 
best staple cotton market in America 
—and perhaps in the world when the 
interest of the grower is considered. 
These are some of the fundamental 
principles of marketing. It is no one 
man’s job, but requires the friendly 
cooperation of all—the breeder, the 
grower and the business man. 

kK OK OK 


Then to my mind there must be a 
governmental agency that will keep 
the growers and business men in- 
formed as to the needs of the various 
sections of the country and of the 
world. There must be warehouses and 
cold storage plants near the source of 
production to prevent shipping at 
cross purposes. Why should food be 
shipped out of one section, to be ship- 
ped back at a later date either of the 
same kind, or of some other ‘staple 
article, when by keeping it a few 
weeks near the place of production it 
would supply the place of the import- 
ed article—thus saving two transpor- 
tation charges, and several middle- 
men’s profits? I may be wrong, but 
it seems to me this is a governmental 
function that cannot be performed by 
any other agency. I know there is a 
tremendous waste along this line. We 
have shipped out from my section a 
surplus of Irish potatoes. (We did 
not grow them for market, but to 
have a good supply.) But my sec- 
tion is still importing meal and grits 
that these potatoes could very largely 
have been substituted for. 





Our people need to have practical | 


education along the lines of food val- 


ues especially to be able to substitute | 


food 


for 


that is cheap and 
food that scarce and high- 
priced. But some one will say, “You 


is 


abundant | 


will cut the profits of the transporta- 
tion lines.” Not at all. The railroads 
cannot now give quick service, be- 
cause so much of their rolling stock 
is making two hauls where none 
should be made under a proper food 
distribution. 
ee % 


Col. E. J. Watson, the Commission- 
er of Agriculture of South Carolina, 
has inaugurated a Bureau of Mar- 
kets—that is doing a wonderful work 
in getting the seller and buyer to- 
gether by the quickest and cheapest 
route. On Tuesday of each week he 
publishes in “The State” a list of the 
wants and offerings with or without 
prices as the persons who use the 
service prefer. In Wednesday’s mail 
all who have their names on his mail- 
ing list get a sheet with the addresses 
of the persons who offer or want any 
article from engines and timber to 
canary birds or flower cuttings. The 


buyer and seller then communicate 
direct with each other. I have sold 


meat as far away as Goldsboro, N. C,, 
and peas in Eikton, La. Have had my 
wants supplied and have made other 
sales through this service with entire 
satisfaction. By a study of this col- 
umn we can soon learn about what 
price to ask for our offerings or what 
price to pay for our wants. 


E. W. DABBS. 
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|My Special Model 
HEROSENE ENGINE 


Hot an experiment! Thousands in use! Bet- “Y 
ter and more powerful than ever! 
Starts as easily as a gasoline engine! 
Will use any fuel that can be used ina 
kerosene engine! You get three times as much power 
for the money, at present fuel prices! Latest Im- 
provements! Your Own Terms! Cash, Deposit, Pay- 
ments, or No Money Down! If you are in the market, 
write me today! I CAN MAKE YOU THE BEST 
($3.6 PRICE—Sell You A BETTER Engine. Any style, 2 to 22 


Immediate WITTE RAD ENGINES 


Shipment am 


direct. You can see quality in every line andcurve. Look at the long solid base afford- 
ing absolutely solid footing. See how cleanly-buil t—nocumbersome overweight of cast 
iron—no cylinder hanging out behind—no interior 
packing — vertical valves —auto ignition —no 
eranking—and many other special features that 
make WITTE Engines > -grade, wate _ more 
i willfully prove 
90 Days r al superior quality. 
Write for latest Engine prices and Free Book. 
B Or, wire your order--I will handle it-- 
suve you timeand money.Ed.H. Witte, 


737 













































desirable. 


2352 OaklandAve.,KansasCity,Mo. 
‘ 2352 Empire Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








F ———-SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—Scenery and Health 


A Christian school in the heart of the mountains. Great mountain peaks from five to six thousand feet 

high can be seen from the school grounds. Pure water and bracing mountain air. No malaria. Moun- 

tain climbing. trip to the Cherokee Indian Reservation. A visit to Mount Mitchell, the highest 

mountain in Eastern America, for those who desire it 

COURSE OF STUDY We prepare students for life and for entering any College. Courses 
are offered in Piano, Voice, Art, Education, Domestic Science, 

Domestic Art, Bible, Sunday School Teacher_Training, and Missions. A Faculty of eight teachers. 

ALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 2ist, 1917 For Catalog Write, 
A ° ° 
J. C. INGRAM, Principal, Sylva, North Carolina. 




















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 



















stuffy, hot kitchen. 


do. 










““T STAYS PUT” 


You don’t have to watch things if you cook on the New Perfection. 
The steady blue flame stays low 


Takes half the drudgery out of cooking. 
No fires to build—no ashes, no dirt, no 


Does everything a coal or wood stove will 
Far more convenient and costs no 
more. 2,500,00C American homes are now 
served by the New Perfection. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Washington, D. C, 
Norfolk, V 
Richmond, Va. 


NEW PE 


Bret OIL C 




















or high—right where you left it. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new revers- 
ible glass reservoir, an exclusive New 
Perfection feature. 


ALADDIN SECURITY OIL 
Always clean and clear-burning. Be sure 
that you are supplied with this superior 
kerosene. 


(New Jersey) 


Charlotte, N. C, 
sateee * a Charleston, W. Va. 


Charleston, 8c 


ECTION 
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The Wonderful Lummus Automatie 
Air Blast Ginning Outfit 
BIGGER PROFITS FOR GINNER AND PLANTER 








Better Sample 








Larger Turnout 


Ask for catalogue and get in line to reap the big profits high priced cotton 
is certain to bring to you. We can ship and erect any size outfit promptly. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


WE HAVE SALE REPRESENTATIVES WHEREVER COTTON IS GROWN 





Reduced Operating Costs 
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delivered Elkin, N. C. 


you right. 


on each bag. 


CHATHAM MFG. CO., 


If the wool is burry or sandy, or 
otherwise not first-class, the price 
will be proportionately less, but ship 
us your wool; you know we will treat 


Be sure to mark your name 





CASH FOR WOOL. 


We will pay 50c per pound, cash, 
for good, clear, unwashed wool 





ELKIN, N. C. 





Have You Secured Your Supply ? 
We have been successful in obtaining a 
small additional supply of Tin Plate and 
will be in position to supply the Home Canning Trade with a 


limited number of cans for prompt shipment. Write for Prices. 






IRGINIA CAN COMPANY, - - BUCHANAN, VIRGINIA 


WE MAINTAIN A DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSE AT CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE y | 








{INCORPORATED} 


RALEIG 





: Don’t just wish for a good 

° ’ ¥ position; Train yourself for 
f one. Desirable positions 

are huating for trained men 


tions and more salary—we can do as much for you. Write for free catalog. 


Ratricn_. KINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE (tirouna 


every day. We have help- 
ed hundreds to better posi- 











STOCK LICK IT—STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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BLACKMAN: 

LODICATES 
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Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,’ February 1/7, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


BUY NOW! 





REDUCED PRICES [air 
RUBBER ROOFING |ENDs 


We have several thousand rolle 
of Spotless Standard Quality and 
Spotless Special Guaranteed Rub- 
ber Roofing Mill Ends that we 

; were so fortunate as to get on an 
SPO LESS old contract. As long as the stock 
lasts we offer this roofing at spec- 
Ry QuaritTY (jialcut prices. If you will need 

BER Roorin® roofing this summer or fall, order 
M S now at these money-saving prices. 

ILL END: Same identical quality as our reg- 
Mcuran oe pace ular stock roofing, only difference 

Fors pLY is it comes 1 to 4 pieces to roll. 

5 Each roll guaranteed to contain 
enough roofing to cover 100 sq. ft. 
i e allowing for laps and any imper- 
fect parts. Nails and cement for 
laying included. Prices per roll: 
Spotless Standard Quality Mill 
Ends i -ply: 80c.;2-ply, $1.10 
3-ply, $1.39. Spotless Special 
Guaranteed Mill Ends, 1-ply, 96c 
; 2-ply, $1.30; 3-ply, $1.63. 
ce Samples on request. Ordernow at 
these low prices. hay guaranteed by “The 
South’s Mail Order House 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 
475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 











STANDARD 














OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








HOW GRADING PEACHES PAYS 
(Third Prize Letter) 

F RECENT years I have grown 

and marketed about 40,000 bushels 
of peaches, all of which has been a 
paying business to me, though only 
due to my system of packing and 
grading, for competition has been too 
keen here to prosper in the old rut. 

My peaches are carefully graded 
in the orchard before they are 
either put on the local market or 
shipped. Every crate or carrier leav- 
ing my orchard bears my name and 
the variety and grade of peaches 
contained. I pack my peaches into 
grades No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, being 
extremely careful never to put a No. 2 
peach into the No. 1 grade. So care- 
ful am I in this respect that my 
packers know their jobs are hinging 
on their ability to strictly carry out 
my orders. 

“Put a bushel of No. 1 peaches into 
No. 2’s if necessary, but never, never 
the contrary,” is my motto, and all 
my packers know the consequences 
if not obeyed. By this system of 
grading all my peaches I have built 
up a trade that my competitors are 
envious of, and many are now adop- 
ting my style of grading. 

My peaches are practically sold be- 
fere grown, because the quality is 
always the same and the crate of 
peaches is fully known _ before it 
reaches its destination or, better 
still, before it has been grown. 

Sometimes people come to my or- 
chard hurriedly and express a desire 
to buy my peaches just as they come 
from the trees without grading. Not 
a gallon will I sell this way. I have 
kept my peaches up to a high stan- 
dard in quality and grading so long 
that my name is selling them faster 
than I can produce them at a fair 
price. 

Having found that grading means 
so much in handling my peaches, I 
am experimenting with various other 
farm products with equally as good 


results. 
Cc. C. CONGER, JR. 
Penn Laird, Va. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market has continued in a state 

of nervous tension this week. First there 
was the Bureau report on the acreage and 
condition, and next the movement to include 
cotton among the commodities embraced in 
the national food control bill. The Savannah 
market has sold to the record basis of 27 
cents for good middling, but futures have 
been very unsettled and variable. The very 
unusual conditions have operated to discour- 
age any heavy volume of speculation, and 
consequently the market changes, while 
quite wide, have not been nearly as wild as 
might have otherwise been expected. 

The government report gives the acreage 
as 4 per cent less than last year, and the 
condition as 70.3, or about 11 points under 
last year. This is the lowest condition on 
record for the July report, and taken in con- 
nection with the backwardness of the crop 
as a whole, affords but scant prospect for 
even an average production per acre on the 
reduced area in cultivation. The report 
failed to exert any bullish influence on the 
market, however, as the preceding private 
reports had led the trade to look for an even 
lower condition. 

The situation abroad is acute. Stocks are 
very small everywhere, the shipping situa- 
tion having greatly restricted exports, and 
freight rates are almost prohibitive. Brok- 
ers say that there has recently been an ac- 
tive foreign demand, the’ cotton to be ship- 
ped away as soon as the circumstances will 
admit. Holders have been meeting the ad- 
vanced market with apparent freedom, 
which is to be commended. Recent receipts 
at Savannah have been the largest ever 
known for this season of the year, showing 
the liberal movement. 

The possibility of cotton being put in the 
food control list adds a disturbing element 
to the question. The danger would un- 
doubtedly be much increased by any further 
material advance in the price. Present prices 
are certainly high enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable aspiration, and the man who risks 
the uncertainties of the future will receive 
little sympathy if he goes farther and fares 
worse. W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





We are glad to pay for really good photo- 





graphs of farm scenes. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and address) 
counts a8 a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 














MACHINERY 


nnn OOOO OTT 
For Sale—Featherweight 5 had la-—Good condi- 
tion. Che. ‘aD. Martin, Ford, Va 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


PLPPPP LL PPP PILL III IIIs 








Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
ecan ‘Trees. _ Light, pleasant work. Good profits. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Summer Work for Teachers, Farmers, College Boys, 
and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan trees, ornamentals, 
ete. Light work and good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 
26, Concord, Ga. 

Learn at Home or in School—Shor‘hcid, bookkeep- 
ing, Civil Service. Tuition on c¢ elit Positions 
guaranteed. Edwards Coliege, Winston, C; 


os LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 


























Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. 
James W. Graves, American National Tank, Rich- 
mond, Va 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$8 each. Sold un- 
der money refunded guarantee. J. L. Skinner, Lif- 
tleton, N. C. 


For | Sale—Big 2-year- -old Duroc-Jersey boar, No. 
72491, grandson of Thigpen’s Ohio Chief. Wells & 
Byrd, Wallace, ™ C, 


Large Type Durocs—Few good 200-pound service 
boars at $35. Spring boar pigs, $10. Brier Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


Fine pure-bred Duroc Boar Pigs—Sons of our great 
son of Defender. Registration papers furnished. 
Knapp School, Nashville. Tenn. 


For Sale—Two registered Duroc- oc-Jersey s sows, , one 
boar and sixteen pigs. Write for prices and breeding. 
J. M. Johnstone, Newberry, S. C. 


POLAND-CHINA _ 
Registered pPoland- China Pigs. McMahan Bros., 
Sevierville, 


Big Type is China Pigs—Two months old, $7. 
Pedigree furnished. Charlie Hughson, Ahoskie, LN. ce. 























For Sale — Registered Poland-China Pigs — Four 
months old. Three male, one female, $15 each. 
Reuben Strange, Route No. 2, Louisburg, N. C. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type bred sows 
and gilts, service boars, pigs, both sexes, no kin. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Write now. y Johnson, 
Danville, Ky. 








GUERNSEYS 


Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 








HEREFORDS 


senor, Ste Polled Hereford bull, 3 years old. Reg- 
istered. W. . & reen, Selma Cc. 


~ For Sie to 5 years a Ss Hereford cows, 
19 calves at side, are bred to Hereford bull. Rest 
springers. These cows carry qualities of pure- — 
and are beef producers of highest type. L. B. Bas- 
kett, Eminence, Ky. 

HOLSTEINS 

For Sale—Pure-bred Holstein Bull—20 eed old, 

fine individual. H. J. White, Bladenboro, N N. 


~ Registered Holstein Bull—Ready to serve. scaly 
bred. 3argain. Sam Sullivan Sons, Brandy, Va. 


For Sale—One pure- -bred Holstein Bull Calf—43y 
months old. Fine individual. Heavy producing dam. 
Ww. A. Pollard, Farmville, N. C. 























Pure-bred Registered Holstein Cow, with 3-months 
bull calf by registered bull. Large, beautifully mark- 
ed, giving 7 gallons. Price $250 for both. B. M. 
Caldwell, Oxford, N. C. 


Registered, Year-old Holstein Bull for Sale—Color 
about three-fifths black. Dam’s record for one year 
as a two-year-old is, milk 9,000 pounds, butter 382 


pounds. The sires two nearest dams average. 27 
pounds of butter in_7 days. Price $125. M. A. 
Mahoney, Mitchells, Va. 
JERSEYS 
For Sale—Fine Jersey Bull Calf, $10. Belwood 
Farm, _ Route 2, New Bern, N. C. 


- SHEEP AND GOATS 


Good Grade Shropshire Ewe “Lambs—$10 apiece. _ 5 
Martin, Ford, B 





Wanted—Carload Southern range breeding ewes. 
Thurston, Irvington, Ala. 





25 Angora pate Wate sell or exchange for sheep. 
J. W. Tillery, Tillery 


For a ae =o oy aaaae “Ewes and Goats—Car 
lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 








For Sale—Two grade and one registe ren _ Shropshire 
rams. Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, 


Wanted—Angora Goats—Give number, sexes, ‘ “are, 
lowest price. Walter Cohoon, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
For Sale—Nice Shropshire or Southdown buck 
lambs for fall service, $15 each. Fair Hill Stock 
Farm, Mechums River, Va. 


DOGS 


~ Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 
Virginia. 





Pure-bred Hound Pups—2 months old $5 per pair. 
Goley Gattis, Mebane, N. C. 

Kogerdale Dogs—Stock dogs, hunting « dogs. ~ Best 
ever. Dr. Koger, Rogersville, Tenn. 


Beautiful Sable and White Collie Puppies | for. Sale— 
Males, $10; females, $5. Kimball Farm, Oxford, N. C. 


Pointers and Setters—Two months to three years’ 
old. Some pedigreed stock, others from _ registered 
sires but unregistered dams. No trades. Low prices. 
Have too many on_ hand. Don’t write unless_ vou 
want to buy now. De. Herndon, Chapel Hill, N. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—Choice Shetland Ponies. J. R. Stephens, 
Danville, va 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Two Fresh Milk Cows; Registered Berkshire Pigs; 
Pair Colts, full brothers, two and three years old. 
Prices reasonable. F. W. Graves, Mebane, N. C. 


300 Head Pure-bred Red Poll, Shorthorn and An- 
gus young cows and heifers, not registered at fair 
prices. Good Percheron mares and fillies. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 
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Hegistered Essex, Poland-China and Duroc Pigs— 
Reyistered Essex and Poland-China sows safe in 
far Registered Essex service boars cheap. J. E. 
( r, Connelly’s Spring gs, N, Cs 

POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 
omb Whit 
Alabama 


Leghorn yea 


Leghorn Farms (< 





Single 
each. 





$ 2 
Ala 
ae 


da 


I lots 
ynable 





Chicks—10 cents eac in 















f 50 7 > and 100. Stock pric 
Trapneste a of White Les rib rnd Write us 
Fr ranklin _P sultry Yar rds, Franklin, Va. a E 
aoe ‘PIGEONS 
~ Guaranteed, Mated and Banded White Homer 
Pigeons—Best stock, $1 pair. R. Carrigan, So- 
ciety Hill, S. C. 


SEEDS AND P PLANTS 


rr 


wo 





CABBAGE 


“Dutch h Cabbage ‘Plants—1, 000, $1.2 25. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, N. C. 


a Millions Cabbage "varieties. 


ee lants—Le ading By 
100 post- 


express, 1,000 for 75e; 1,000 fete $i. 

paid, lic. Plant F arm, Ulah, N. pra Nae 
- CLOVER 

~ Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock 
Farm—The largest Bur Clover farm in the South. 
Seed guaranteed the equal of any offered. Sced will 








will pay you to 
planting instruc- 


be scarce and high this year and it 
buy early, 2 per bushel. Valuable 


tions with order. Roadview ‘st xck Farm, Marion, Ala. 
PECAN TREES 

“AN About Papershell Pecan Culture—F ree. Bass 

Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


POTATOES 


“and Triumph Potato 
Claremont, N. ( C. 


) Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants -Imme 
shipment, two dollars thousand Springdale 
Monroe, N. C. 


stall Plants—1,000, 


ireka Farm, 


~ Nane y 








diate 
Farm, 








Sweet Potato 


Wiante--fiamopliate shipment. Porto 
— a 1.50 


Triumph, $ 1,000. Early Fall cab- 
8, any varieties, frost proof, $1.50 per 1,000. 
level ping September Ist. J. T. & G. W. Clark, 
Ti uasville Ga. 
Lookout Mountain 








Seed Irish Potatoes—$1.75 per 








bushel or $1.25 per pec Green Mountain potatoes, 
$1.75 bushel, or $1.25 per. peck. Spalding Rose No. 
small size, $3.75 peatie or $1 peck. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, 8S. 
RYE 

Seed Rye for Sale—Write, O. W. Clayton, Brevard, 
North Carolina. 

Abruzzi Rye S eed—Now for sale at $2.10 per bush- 
el, f.o.b. cars Climax, N. C. J. M. Field, Climax, 
Nor th Carolina. 


_MISCEL LANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


Seel and Plants—Bur clover seed $1 25 
per bushel. Parker C. Ewan, Arkansas. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per 
by express. 40 cents 100 postpaid. 
Tots. Oaklin arm, Salisbury, N. 


av iylor, Black, Whippoorwill, 
in new triple B seamless cotton 
beans, $4; Ninety-day Speckled t 
Ray Coulter, Connellys Srpings, N. ©. 


Ww a eet Bancroft, Ful ‘hum 
to One Oat Abruzzi rye, native rye, wheat, bur 
clover, TEGO Mountain potatoes. hiighest prices. 
State quantity and kind. Vandiver’s Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 

For Sale—Seed potatoes and_peas. 
tain potatoes for summer and fall 





for sale, 
Clarendon, 





~ thousand 
Special price in 
C. 


2S —Sae ked 


Clay “ Pez 
bd 
vel 








and Hundred 








Green Moun- 
planting at $4.75 


per bushel. Whippoorwill and Clay peas $3.40 per 
bushel here. Terms cash. A. B. Hattaway, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 





2,000,000 Fine Field Grown Hardy Cabbage Plants— 
For fall he ading; seven varieties ready. $1. 50, 1,000; 
10,000, $12.50. Postpaid, 35c 100; 500, $1 o- 
mato and collard plants, $2 thousand. Plants well 
packed in moss. Cash please. Tidewater Plant Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Cr ushed Owner Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 55c; 
500, $ ; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, 
Mills, $ 

Athens Hide Company, Athens, Ga., pay 32c to 60c 


for wool. Mail samples for special prices. 
Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 

Wanted—Parties with outfit to manufacture several 
tracts of pine timber near Edgefield. Must come at 
once. Murmerlyn & Raley, _Eugsetield, es 
Only a few more of our Famous Portorico Molasses 
t fifty cents gallon, in gallon cans. Cash with or- 


Athens 














Winston Grain Co., W ‘inston- Salem, N. C. 

Try our “Crisp | ~ White” Compound Lard—in 2- 3. 
pound, 3-pound, 5-pound, ten-pound and_ twenty- 
pound buckets, at “eighteen cents pound. Cash with 
order. Winston Grain Co. 

For “Sale—3,000 bushels each Bancroft and Cook 
Oats, in carload lots only. Also 200 tons oat and 
wheat straw, baled. All for immediate shipment. 


Alabama Black Belt Company, Montgomery, _Ala. 





fourteen 
Gasoline en- 


Ww ater ~ Works» System—C apacity of tank, 
hundred gallons, made of boiler steel. 





gine, Pony and connections complete. In good con- 
dition. Cost new about four hundred dollars. Price 
one hundred and fifty dollars. F. C. Rogers, Zion, 
S yuth Carolina, 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
“If we do not do your printing we both lose.’’ Ask 


us for samples 
Oxford Orphanage, 


and prices. 


Printing Department, 
N. C. 


Us Name Your Farm, 


_arrange ~ wording ¢ and 
ish cuts for stationery free Special offer: 250 
heads, bill heads, Btataieninl envelopes, ship- 
tags or card for owest prices on large 





Carroll 
Raleigh, 





u iti Advertising and Letter Writing 
Company, Ne << 





98UR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
ter so land advertisements, peceuse — oe. 
erchould see land for himself before buyi: But 
no man & permitted ? land for sale in our 
Paper unféts he oes us satisfactory references a8 
to his honesty and r 














) Ac res- Near 


. $3,800. 


town. Phone, R. F. 
Box 12, Victoria, 


Va. 


You Want—Write A. 
where the 


D. 100 









a Farm 
ton, De. C:, 


A. Paul, 
fish and oysters grow. 





skers—Come to Oregon—A 
place to live Write us 
& Walter, Corvallis, Oregon. 





ese pleasant and 
able information. 


for 








Three ity Farms—Very fertile. Al- 
of Richmond, Va. Farm size of 
ts, with bungalow i other improvements, 
than a city lot. Easy terms. Delightful 
Good jobs in Richmond. (Population 200,000.) 
trticulars and excursion rates address K. T. 
vley, Indu ai Agent, peake & Ohio Rail- 
i, Room 606, Richmond, 

he best way to get every farmer in your 
eigshborhood working together along all pro- 
ive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
Sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please push the best one you know. 


and Five-Acre ( 
y limits 
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(17) 789 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

















Registered Bred Hampshire Sows, 


BIG AUCTION SALE 
Gilts and a few young select Boars 


10 carrie oom 108 


Arles Plantation, Americus, Ga., 
July 19th, 12:30 a. m. 


‘Celi. FRED REPPERT, 


| Auctioneer. 





All mail and telegraph bids care 


E. C. STONE, See’y. 


| Catalogue on request. 





TAYLOR PLANTATION “@ 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Ferin’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 













Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelted. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








POLAND-CHINA 





BIG TYPE SALE, AUG. 18, 1917, | 
AT DISKO, INDIANA. 
100 to Select From. 
Both the Black ai the Spotted 
BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


The best breeding in the Corn Belt. 
ed from two litters. Write 


LINC LUKENS & SONS, 


24 pigs rais 
tor catalog and prices 


DISKO, INDIANA. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— 


f 
i. 
| 
From extra large boars and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and registered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TEMN. 
BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA PIGS 


For Sale. Sired by and carrying the blood of some of 
the largest aud most noted boars of America. Every- 
thing backed by a positive ep “3 antee and shipped on 
approval. Cheap for quick sa 

CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM, Bath Springs, Tenn. 


TAMWORTHS 
ages, English, Canadian 


TAMWORTHS 2 “Baas. cen 


Largest Exhibition Herd In the South. 
CH FORK TRUCK FA 


























Columbia, South Carolina. 
TAMWORTH PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 

ready for service, for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but good 


individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mor., R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Both sexes, all ages, best 


ANGUS CATTLE 22,2 2% te, 2 


vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally gp aggre PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE. “sTOOK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


I am offering a num- 
Aberdeen-Angus ber of young bulls, 
cows and _ heifers, 
good oe and well bred, at moderate 
prices, ck registered. 
J.D. BI. AC KWELL, Fayette, Missouri, 


—TWO ANGUS HEIFER CALVES— 
Of Quality and Choice Breeding. 

















7 and 8 months old. One 8 months Bull Calf. 
Vor sale at our usual reasonable prices. 
. FRENCH & SON, 
g F. O. 2, Cascade, Va. 





HOLSTEINS 


PAPAL Aes 





KENTUCKY SADDLER 

MAMMOTH JACKS 

——SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—— 

POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROC 
H 

















oGcs 
-SHETLAND PONIES and MULES-—— 
Plantation Walkers, Registered Stallions and 
Mares. First cost—Breeders’ Prices. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. Write us fully your 
Wants. 








THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, 


BERKSHIRES ] 


| ARRAS 





“Blue Grass King” 


_DUROC-JERSEY 


“Bohemian King 2410” 


Ky. 








enews 


PLL PAPA EP 


PINEHURST FARM BERKSHIRES 
We Now Gffer for Sale 50 
High-class Fall and Winter 
Gilts, and 109 Spring Pigs 
From Our Noted Show Herd. 

Sired by boars weighing from 

500 pounds to 800 pounds and out 

of sows weighing from 400 to 600 

pounds. If you want quality Berk- 

shires, write. 


PINEHURST FARM, 





DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 


mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 

Pinehurst, North Carolina. | quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
LEONARD TUFTS, A. M. SWINNERTON, on time. 

Owner. Manager. KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS ————— 
boars out of daughter of Old Perfect Top 





i i i ore 
Several Fine, Registered wo mor 
































'___HOLSTEIN CALVES—— | 


10 HEIFERS AND 2 BULLS. 


15-16ths pure, 4 to 6 weeks old, beautifully mark- 
ed, and from heavy milkers, $25 each, crated for 
shipment anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
orders or write. 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, 


Star Route, Whitewater, Wis. 
_ 

















High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 


Reautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered 
Bu 25, crated, f.o.b. 


THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 
Orange County, New York. 
rious ages; tuber- 


Kentucky Holsteins 
culin tested. Splen- 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON &BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 


Monroe, 





Both sexes of va- 














Sheboygan County Holsteins 
Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Regis- 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Registered Heifer 
Calves, $100 and up. 


CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth, Wis. 


—FOUNDATION HOLSTEIN HERD, $325 OR $500— 
Two six months old Heifers and Bull Calf, $325. Also 
two fifteen months old Heifers, bred to splendid sire, 
and A. R. O. yearling Bull, $500. Peautiful indi- 
vigils royally bred. Have over 100 head of 
yariou and both sexes four sale. 


KAINTUCKE FARM, Bardstown, 


SHORTHORNS 





ani 


Kentucky. 

















Col., $15 each. A few more sows and boars sired by Rannnnnnnnnrnnnnm AARARARRRALANAY 
BERKSHIRE BOARS my 8S. C. ne the Col., $15. Will it aa ilts, 2 - 
ee ! boars, sired by John’s Orion Again, ) regis- q 
| tered. THE IDEAL F . ee See 
| 8 to 10 | D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsviile, S. C. SHORTHORNS 
| 
. RED BULL—Scotch, 9 months, 800 pounds $250.00 
| months old. ©. ¥. Cis ROAN BULL—8 ‘months, 700" Ibs., Scotch $250.00 
| Ready for Jw ~~ RRA a RED HEIFER—A Village Maid of best 
° ne) I C , nail CHESTER WHITE Gekes: Bred breeding, 19 months old and bred to ee 
service |U. &. &. S& Gilts, sows. Young Herds a Specialty. to Good Count ..........ssereserceee $250.00 
Price: | No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write BLANTYRE FARM 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. M oye . . e e 
s eerste. | eridian Mississippi. 
| F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 4 f 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, | oo ae 





_HAMPSHIRES 


Durham, North Carolina. 


Pedigreed Hampshire Swine 


Vigorous, Docile, 














THE BIG, LONG, DEEP 
BODIED KIND. 
ready for service; spring Pigs, 


| 30 to $40. 
| 
| 


| BERKSHIRES 


' Special: 8 months Boar, 








2 to 4 months old, sired by prize winning boars, pairs lies ae ‘ 
and ica: mated, no grit No cheap stuff, but high- I rolific. Spring 
ass. stock at a reasonable price. fn aes rs 
LeRoy HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. | farrowed breed 
DUROC-JERSEY ing sock. Ready 
, ; for shipment. 





DAVID MORTON, SAVANNAH, MO. 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS 


5 months old. 





F DUROCS DUROCS | 


Good Enough to Stand 
at the Top of Any Herd. 


SPRING 
BOAR 


























c are > Ss , £95 tac 
Sired by Illustrator Orion II, the great son of 2 Boars, one SOW, $29 Each. 
Illustrator, out of Defender sows. Let us know = P. GIDDENS, Owassa, Ala. 
your wants. 
THE RIGGS’ FARMS, Fredericks Hall, Va. 
4 POLAND-CHINAS ea 
Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 
Duroc-Jerseys now ready for eel aw eamous .* POLAND 
| Fall Boars and Spring Pigs from high-bred prize for growing into 1,000 . wale ts. “ 
| winning stock Write us your wants. Everything pry Ay paar ras CHINAS 
| registered. Everything guaranteed. last word is from J. P. Vissering, i oar on Oe 
| 4. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCullers, N. C. | Box 7, Alton, tiinois. 











Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL _ HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 











. e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
armer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
SRE. PER Sy AR 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,"’ 
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When a New Chilled Plow 
Enters the Field 


to win trade away from thirty other makes of chilled plows that 
have been on the market anywhere from ten to fifty years, you'd 
say, “That sure is a large order.” 

But if, after only three years, American farmers were demand- 
ing tens of thousands of these plows a year, you'd think, “There 
must be something out of theordinary aboutthatplow.” The 


Avery Chilled Plow 


has made this record. Don’t 
buy another plow until you have 
examined the Avery at your 
dealer’s or give us your name 
and address so we can send you 
the story of the plow that’s making history. 
Address 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, incorporated, Dept. 


Mm ' Nn 


(18) 
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Every Year You Have to Face 
THE LUMBER PROBLEM. 


Mr. Plantation Owner: 


Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than youcan use. The “‘traveling’’ mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 


Settle the Question for All Times. 
Install a — semi-portable engine and saw mill. 


1 


for you. 


Your tenants will gladly do the 
auling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding value to your plantation, making your tenants happy and 
aii causing them to make more, thereby increasing 

your rentals. 


Now is the Time to Act. 

Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 
Catalogue H. It’s ehock full of valuable information. Re- 
member, we have been building the best possible ma- 
chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery is 
eur motto. Write us your wants. Our terms are most 
liberal. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 




















F oO oO os TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 
MR ABE LN SAREE 1% TO 500 HORSE POWER 


Are the best that you can buy. You puy a little more for the engine and have less 
repair bills. The “FOOS” has been the standard for more than 28 years. They last 
a litetime. Write today for our catalog and best prices. Please 

state size and style engino required 





We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE C0., Inc. 














{27 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 

















Our Educational Directory 
MOUNT PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 


“Merit, the measure of success.” 


Three generations of satisfied patrons and the oft-re 
nent educators pronounce its location in 
ideal. 

Modern 
reom. 





reated opinions of promi- 
healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 


equipment—electric lights,- steam heat, and running water in every 


Faculty of College and University training and successful teaching experience. 
Records of Institute men attest the excellency of the work done. 
Expenses quite reasonable. Yilustrated catalog giving full information sent 





upen request. Address, 
G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


MAXIMUM SERVICE 
Soil Investigation 
Schoo! of Law 

School of Medicine 
School of Pharmacy 


Liberal Arts 

Applied Science 

“*hemical Engineering 

Civil and Road Engineering 


School of Education 
Bureau of Extension 
Summer School 
Graduate School 
Fall term begins September 11 and 12, 1917. 

preparation for efficiency and usefulness for all ambitious young men, 

Write to the University when you need help. 
EDWARD K,. GRAHAM, President, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


PRERREEREEEDESEREAECEEEREE STEER TUEnEte 


EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
State school to train teachers for the public schools of North 
Carolina. Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free 
to all who agrée to teach. Fall Term begins September 26, 1917. 

For Catalog and other information address, 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, GREENVILLE, N. C. 


Thorough 


TELL LLL EEL LLL 
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$95 to $115 Pays for Board, Tuition, Rent, Fuel and Light at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL arii’s 


Mineral water, no malaria. Mountain scenery. College trained, 


experienced teachers. Board 

. “It is the best and cheapest school in the State.”"°—E. M. Koonce, Member Legislature of N. C. 

of the best preparatory schools in the State.’’—Cleveland Star a my opinion there is no High 

School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, Member 
Congress, 9th District N. C. TERM OPENS AUGUST 7th, 

For illustrated catalog address, WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. C. 


Mars Hill College ties in North Carolina, and from 9 other States, 


Cuba and District of Columbia. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, RS HILL, N. C. 


for 9 months. 





Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 
380 young men and women last year from 59 coun- 


|How Nerth Carolina Farmers 
Should Market This Year’s Crop 


(Concluded from page 7, 2nd column) 
Extension Service, 
with the Office of 
States Department of Agriculture, 
graded cotton for the farmers of 
twenty-one counties, the Commis- 
sioners of which had made the neces- 
sary appropriation of $300. Sixty-two 
thousand bales of cotton were graded 
under the supervision of Mr. O. J. 
McConnell from seven grading offices, 
these being located in Charlotte, Fay- 
etteville, Raleigh, Wilson, Tarboro, 
Weldon, and New Bern. The ginners 
drew the samples at the time of gin- 
ning and mailed them to the grading 
offices where the cotton was classed 
and grade certificates mailed to the 
owners of the cotton for which the 
samples had been furnished. 

If the farmers in the following 
counties did not get the benefit of 
this service last year it was because 
the ginners did not send in samples 
of the cotton they ginned: Beaufort, 
Cabarrus, Cleveland, Craven, Cumber- 
land, Edgecombe, Greene, Halifax, 
Lenoir, Mecklenburg, Nash, Onslow, 
Northampton, Pitt, Robeson, Samp- 
son, Vance, Wake, Warren, Washing- 
ton, and Wilson. All farmers who 
want to know how to value their cot- 
ton before selling should demand that 
their ginner send in samples. 

The farmers who desire to see this 
service continued in or extended to 
include their county this year, will 
have to get behind their Commission- 
ers at once to enlist their interest so 
that they will make the necessary ap- 
propriation. 


in cooperation 


Markets, United 


Marketing Hogs and Corn 
ORTH Carolina is increasing the 
production of hogs to such an ex- 

tent that plans are being made by the 
Extension Service to heip farmers in 
each county to organize and ship 
hogs in carload lots. If you want to 
join in with others in your county to 
ship hogs in carload lots, send your 
name to your county demonstration 
agent (stating the number of hogs 
you will probably have to market) so 
that he may arrange for meetings as 
soon as possible, and get all plans 
perfected before the shipping season 
begins. 

The same associations which are 
developed to ship hogs may be used 
to ship corn, soy beans, and other 
products. These associations will be 
helped to start in operation by the 
Extension Service. The Division of 
Markets will keep these associations 
posted as to prices, freight rates, and 
the names of the buyers of these pro- 
ducts in the different markets both 
within and without the state. 

All corn growers in North Carolina 
should remember that the fall and 
winter is no time to market corn. 
Those farmers who grow several 
thousand bushels of corn on their 
farms, make it a rule not to sell until 
after the first of March—when local 
markets are clear of home-grown 
corn. In the fall and winter local 
markets are overstocked so that their 
merchants pay low prices. Accord- 
ing to the price report published by 
the North Carolina Division of Mar- 
kets, the average prices paid by mer- 
chants for corn in Raleigh and Char- 
lotte during last November, Decem- 
ber, and January were $1.163%4 and 
$1.09 per bushel, respectively, and dur- 
ing March, April and May $1.55% and 
$1.56, or a difference for both towns 
of forty-three cents a bushel in favor 
of the later sale In 1915-16 the dif- 
ference for the same months for all 
the towns of the state averaged 14% 
cents per bushel. 

If farmers organize to sell their 
corn in carload lots, they will be in 
better position to receive market quo- 
tations from the state and federal 
market bureaus, and to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the Unit- 
ed States Grain Standards Act of Au- 
gust, 1916. Merchants frequently 
complain that they do not like to buy 
North Carolina corn from farmers 
because farmers do not grade their 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


corn, and do not keep their contracts 
to sell when the market rises, but do 
keep such contracts when there is a 
fallin prices. Organizations may em- 
ploy a grader licensed under the Fed- 
eral Grain Standards Act, guarantee 
the quality of their products and de- 
velop a reputation for fulfilling con- 
tracts. 
A farmer would better borrow from 
a bank or from a credit union money 
at 6 per cent rather than attempt to 
unduly force corn or other products 
on a low or rising market. Plans for 
forming farmers’ mutual loan and 
savings societies under the credit un- 
ion laws of North Carolina will be 
furnished upon application. If twelve 
farmers will sign an application for a 
meeting, according to the provisions 
of the law, an organizer will be sent 
to address a meeting, without ex- 
pense to farmers, and to show the 
advantages such organizations are 
bringing to different communities in 
North Carolina. 
An Offer to North Carolina Apple 
Growers 
A growers of commercial apples 
should be interested in the offer 
of the Division of Markets and Rural 
Organization to pay the salary of a 
manager to operate an exchange to 
be known as the Carolina Apple Ex- 
change, provided growers with 10,000 
barrels of commercial apples in one 
section send in notice of their accep- 
tance of this offer. Growers should 
show their interest in the offer at 
once in order that all necessary plans 
may be perfected for securing a man- 
ager, inspectors of grading, and trav- 
eling sales agents before the selling 
season begins. 
The Lever Food Control Biil 
HE Lever Food Control Bill is go- 
ing to be an incalculable help to 
farmers in preventing a slump in 
prices, in assuring them a reasonable 
profit upon production to a maximum 
capacity of their farms, and in pro- 
tecting consumers against the infla- 
ted prices of war time speculators. 
The President, by this bill, will have 
sufficient authority to cure some of 
the evils that exist all of the time, but 
which have become more grievous 
during the war. Although the Lever 
Food Control Bill is a war measure, 
and only intended to be continued 
during the war, it is to be hoped that 
the system which it will bring—tn 
place of the present unregulated “hit 
or miss” scheme of production and 
marketing—will prove so much more 
economical that many of its features 
will be retained in time of peace. 
W. R. CAMP, 
Division of Markets and 
Rural Organization. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





Marketing Information: Where to 
Get It 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
now has a well-equipped Division of 
Markets under the direction of 
Charles J. Brand. Farmers in need 
of general information on marketing 
subjects will do well to consult this 
bureau. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Alabama and 
Texas now have marketing burcaus. 
Farmers in any of these states inter- 
ested in forming marketing associa- 
tions or in getting help about grading 
or marketing products should corre- 
spond with state marketing officials 
as follows: i 

West Virginia—Carleton C. Pierce, State 
Market Director, Kingwood, W. Va. 

Virginia—B. C. Moomaw, State Market 
Agent, Richmond, Virginia. 

North Carolina—W. R. Camp, Chief, Di- 
vision of Markets, West Raleigh, N, C. 

South Carolina—E. J. Watson, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Columbia, S. C. 

Aiabama—Emmet A. Jones, Bureau 
Markets, Montgomery, Ala. 

Texas—lTred W. Davis, C 
Agriculture, Austin, Texas. 


of 
of 


mmissioner 

Readers in Tennessee should write 
Wm. A. Schoenfield, Specialist in 
Marketing, Knoxville; and readers in 
Oklahoma, W. H. Moorhouse, Mar- 
keting Division, A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


XXVI.—Green Manures or Crops Turned Under to Increase Soil 
Fertility 


By TAIT BUTLER 











HE plowing under of entire 

crops is at once the quickest 

and most effective, ‘but in many 
cases a most expensive, means of 
maintaining or increasing soil fer- 
tility. When the crops plowed under 
are legumes, nitrogen and humus- 
forming material are added in large 
quantities in proportion to the 
growth of the crop and soil condi- 
tions, making only the addition of 
cheap phosphorus and lime usually 
necessary for the most effective soil 
building. 

Of course, the plowing under of 
any crop which obtains its plant 
foods—nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium and lime—from the soil does not 
actually increase the quantities of 
any of these in the soil. The benefits 
resulting from plowing under such 
crops is merely to improve the physi- 
cal condition of the soil, increase its 
water-holding powers, and render 
more available the supplies of plant 
foods already in the soil. In other 
words, the effects produced are those 
which we have also found in our dis- 
cussion of humus. as resulting from 
the addition of humus-forming mate- 
rials. Therefore, this phase of the 
subject having already been discuss- 
ed need not be further discussed. 
The: Economic Side of the Problem 

UT there remain to be considered 
~ the economic side of this question 
of the plowing under of crops for soil 
building. As we have already stated, 
many times, when the net returns 
from grazing, or from feeding a crop, 
is greater than from plowing it under 
direct, it should: as a general practice 
in farm management be grazed or fed 
to livestock, unless the land is in 
such condition that an investment 
for the purpose of increasing the 
yield is advisable. 

In the South there are millions of 
acres in cultivation which are not 
producing profitable yields. Many 
of these acres would produce profita- 
ble crops if they were intelligently 
cultivated, but an investment for im- 
proving the fertility of a large part of 
our cultivated lands is also justified 
whenever the men living on it are 
able to make such investment. In 
the past, and in many cases the same 
condition still exists, those cultivat- 
ing our soils have been so entirely 
dependent on the crops grown for 
their immediate support that an in- 
vestment in soil ‘building has been 
most difficult, if not impossible. In 
this condition, it matters not how 
profitable such an inves sant might 
prove, it is not a practical solution of 
the difficulty and some other method 
of building up the soil must be fol- 
lowed: 

Whenever land does not yduce a 
profitable crop the plowing under of 
green manure crops and the addition 
of phosphorus and lime, where need- 
ed, usually constitute a profital in- 


pre 


ple 
vestment, if the land is to be contin- 
ued in cultivation. This to 
the average lands of the South and 
with peculiar force to the poorer 
lands; for about 17 bushels of 
and 180 pounds of lint cotton 
acre, the average yields of the ¢ 
ton Belt, are not profitable crops. 
On lands now capable of making 
profitable crops under good cultiva- 
tion it quite plain that the 
question is simply as to whether it is 
the most economical method of main- 
taining soil fertility. If we assume 
that a crop grazed, or harvested and 
fed, will produce a larger net return 
to the farmer, and we think this as- 
Sumption quite ‘ally true, then 
it mi f green manuring 
the tu under of for 
building is nota 


applies 


corn 
per 


‘ot- 


seenis 


rene! 


low that 
rning crops 
Soil good economic 
practice for general use. 
are exceptions to this rule, but the 
€xceptions are rare after the lands 
are once brought up to a state of fer- 


tarm There 


tility that will’ produce 
crops. 
Under 


farming 


profitable 


certain special types of 
the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility or the keeping up of the humus 
supplies may be difficult without oc- 
casionally plowing under a crop, but 
as stated, these are exceptional, and 
for the general farmer green manur- 
ing or the turning under of a crop 
direct for fertilizing must be regard- 
ed as uneconomical, although usually 
a most effective means of maintain- 
ing the nitrogen and humus supplies. 

The first question to be 
determining whether a crop is 
be grown to be turned under is, 
afford to make the investment 
volved in the betterment of the 
without any direct return from the 
crop? As stated, if the soil‘is not 
now producing a profitable crop and 
I can live and conduct the farming 
without an immediate or direct re- 
turn from the crop, it is almost. al- 
ways profitable to grow such a crop 
and turn it under. So much Southern 
land is ina condition incapableof pro- 
ducing profitable crops that this 
method of soil improvement should 
find very use wherever such 
conditions exist and whenever the 
farmer can get along without the in- 
come which would result from graz- 
ing or feeding the crop. 

If the crop is not to be turned un- 
der there are three different ways in 
which it may. be treated. It may be 
harvested and sold from the farm, or 
it may be harvested and fed and the 
manure returned to land, or it 
may be grazed. ‘ 

When comparing these three meth- 
ods with plowing the crop under, the 
cost of harvesting and marketing or 
other method handling and the 
effect on the land, or the yields of 
future crops must be carefully 
sidered and weighed. 

Each farmer must determine or an- 
swer these questions for himself, but 
he should do with a full knowl- 
edge of all the knowable facts in- 
volved. 
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Humus Easily Lost and Easily Re- 
placed 
HERE two important and 
fundamental facts having special 
bearing in the South, which should 
not be overlooked in considering this 
question. First, owing to our cli- 
matic conditions, rapid nitrification 
or decay of organic matter and our 
heavy rainfall and open _ winters, 
there is a rapid destruction of 
ganic matter at 


are 


loss 


d a large 
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trogen from leaching o: 


bare soi 
those not growing crops. 
words, there is an 
consequent'y an 


inusual 
unusual 
supplying with 
nitrogen in quantiti 
frequent j ter 115. The second 
i the 
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and at 
fact 
facilities for supplying the 
ed especially good. 
able for supply- 
humus may usually 
inter and early 
ut giving up more 
growing 
hat is, the need for these 
may ! ithout sac- 
rificing money or t id feed crops 
for the whole of any year. In short, 
while our needs are greater, our fa- 
cilities for supplying those needs are 
greater. As the crop 
plowed under is one w takes all 
its plant foods from th i no new 
or additional supplies plant 
added to The 
gain is simply in the organic 
added and the effects on pil: 
and the condition I 
this organic matter brings about. 
the crop is grazed probably from 
to 90 per cent of the plant foods 
the crop is returned to the soil 
the organic matter, the will 
around two-thirds in that eaten 
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1s that 


ing nitrogen and 
be grown during the w 
spring withc 
than a part of 
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also stated, 


foods are 
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the animals. When the crop is har- 
vested and fed to livestock, the loss 
in plant: foods will be from one-third 
to one-half and around two-thirds of 
the organic: matter in the portion of 
the crop: consumed by tire livestock. 
The question, then is, whether these 
losses of plant foods and organic 
matter, plus the cost of handling, are 
greater or than the grazing or 
feeding value: of the crops. Of course, 
a second question arises as to wheth- 
er by grazing or by harvesting and 
feeding such crops as would other- 
wise be plowed under the supplies of 
Organic matter and ni can be 
maintained in the soil. As to the pas- 
turing of such crops, there is no ques- 
tion ‘but the nitrogen and organic 
ratt can be maintained and i 
1 in a good rotation. or 
system. Unless a 
rotation or cr 
followed and care 


ues of crops to 


less 


crop- 
. carefully 
system 

Save 
under 
bedding for the livestock, 
of a question as: to 
whether the organic m and ni- 
trogen will be maintained. But, ex- 
cept in special systems of farming in 
which the rotation is not planned 
with a-eview to keeping up the soil 
fertility, there is no question but the 
organic matter and nitro supplies 
can be maintained by harvesting the 
crops: and feeding them to livestock, 
even though from 25 to 50'per cent of 
the nitrogen and 50 to 75 per cent of 
the organic matter be lost. Of course, 

has been often stated, it will al- 
ways be necessary to buy phosphorus 
and lime to make up the supplies lost 
when the crop is removed from the 
land. 

The objections t¢ 
manures are: (1) Th 
grazed or fed will usu 
money; or its feeding 
fertilizer value saved is w 
than fertilizer: value 

growing of such a croft 


with the: preparation 
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ned 


ppine 


taken 
as 


more 


tter 
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green 
when 


more 

(2) 
») may in- 
of the 
land and its seedfng to another regu- 
lar crop at the best time. (3) The 
plowing under of a crop may so open 
the land that it dries out as deep as 
the land is broken and there 
culty in getting a stand 
ceeding crop. 

The first objection is often unan- 
swerable, except that the land being 
in a condition which makes the pro- 
duction of a profitable crop improba- 
ble, the greatest profit may come 
from making an investment for in- 
creasing future crops. 

The second objection is a 
strong one in sections with a shorter 
growing season; but in the South, 
careful planningand good management 
will largely overcome it. Our 
growing season and many 


its alone. 
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and winter growing legumes make this 
almost always possible. The third ob- 
jection cannnot be entirely overcome 
in dry weather, if the succeeding crop 
nust be seeded at once after plowing 
under the green manure crop; but if 
a few weeks can be giver after plow- 
ing the crop under, before reseeding 
to other crops, or if the crop plowed 
under is properly handled, or there is 
sufficient moisture, this difficulty may 
also be largely overcome. 

With so large a proportion of our 
soils too poor in organic matter and 
nitrogen for the production of profit- 
able crops and without livestock in 
sufficient numbers, and with much of 

land too poor for the profitable 
i of livestock if we had them, 

i a large use of crops to be 

slowed under urgently demanded in 
5 if we are to “Get Rich 
he near future. 


Fight the High Cost of Living 


Biggesteannerbargainever 
offered. Holds 24 3-lb.cans; 
aily capacity 300 to 400 cans; 
mogRequipped with Iron Grates 
eee $0 Coal or wood; charcoal 
fire-pot, smoke stack, 
can tongs, tipping cop- 
Der, and wonderful 
book of instructions, 
‘ _.. giving all recipes, all 
for only $12.50. Withityoucan make$l0to 
$30 aday, saving surplus fruit and vegetables 
and-canning it in glass or tinforthe market 
or your own table. Canners all sizes and 
prices. Ali gnaranteed—money back if not 
satisfied. Get our offer of cash prizes for 
best work donson Majestic. 
Write today for folder, or send $12.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept: 19 Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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| Many-are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 


ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 4 


| borsand home use with a 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


| Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 


results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans § 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. ‘ 


| The Carolina Metal Products. Co., 


Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C, 





ALFALFA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 
For fifteen years our advice concerning the seeding 
and care of Alfalfa meadows, and our seed for sowing 
them, have been standard—the best that was to be 
had. The catalog tells how, and prices the seed, 
not Turkestan, ‘‘Dwarf Alfalfa,”’ which we refuse to 
handle, but the best of American grown seed, ine 
cluding usually Montana, Idaho, and the great 
Dakota 30,”” which rivals the Grimm itself. 

GRIMM ALFALFA Next to Hansen's Siberian, 

the greatest variety ¢rowa 


in America. We have the genuine; also limited 
amounts of the Siberian; 
Sampie and prices on request. 
Wine Seen Co., Box285: Mecnamicseure, 0, 
The House of Quality and Moderate Prices 


Make Money Growing Grain 





Get a 
Cole Grain 
Drill and 


Sow Grain 


3rd. Prey 
stock 
iien? 


Because 


» proof, 











Also made 
with discs 
instead of 
plow feet 

Box 300; 


Cole Drill 


rid looks to You for Food and will cheer- 


s for food-stuff are sure to prevail for anoth- 
ar 


> grow Whearfop Your Own 
srow own 


Oats 
l and 


fer y« 
ell corn 


e easy by the Cole Drill. 
right time in your field 

from same land, and start 
lild up your soil It does not 
these crops 
fore winter 


you gather 


rooted be 


labor, write us for 


the best insurance against winter kill- 
letters from farmers who made splen- 
at ith the Cole This Season As 
t »wed with other drills were gener- 

it and a complete failure. 
ivite and 
requires 
rill because 
as the big 
do, and 
nport the big 

rills cannot do. 

lars 
these valuable 
how they save 
money for the 


{ showing 
id make 
‘ar 


The Cole Riiiulatiiben Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Put your farm on a basis of +g dt profits 


~—no labor troubles. Use Smith 


orm-a-Tractor and 


be one of the 30,000 progressive farmers who will 
make a 75% saving in their farm costs this year. 


PROTECT YOUR INTERESTS 


Regardless of how busy you are now—take a few 
minutes and protect your own interests. 


If a day off now would put $400 into your pockets 
you would not hesitate to take it. 


That is what a few minutes taken now to order 
your Smith Form-a-Tractor, will do for you. And 
if you own a big farm, it will add even more. 


For Smith Form-a-Tractor costs $400 less a year 
to operate than four farm horses—and does every 
bit of work the best 4-horse team you own can do. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


Farmers all over the country who bought early, 
used SmithForm-a-Tractors in Spring plowing— 
drilling—cultivating—and are already getting a 
tremendously increased yield from their land. 


Profit by their_experience. They have proved 
Smith Form-a-Tractor for-you. The results they 
are getting are definite—and they are so big that 
you cannot afford to overlook them. Get ready 
for your late plowing—do your binding and har- 
vesting with Smith Form-a-Tractor. Now is the 
time to buy. 


DBO ALL YOUR WORK 


The day Vex. put Smith Form-a-Tractor at work for you will 
be the day you get rid of horses — and you know horses are 
costly to maintain—subject to all kinds of disease—affected 
by weather—easily tired—and only 7% efficient. Smith Form- 
a-Tractor gives you the high efficiency of the automobile 
motor—over 22%, 


It can be worked in all kinds of weather—will do its work 75% 
faster than horses—plow seven acres to every four plowed by 
horses—do other work with the same big time-saving—and 
while it uses your Ford for the power plant, it gives you the 
Ford touring car for pieasure driving in fifteen minutes after 
you drive your tractor out of your fields. 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE 


You cannot buy your tractor on the basis of price alone. You 
must buy it on the basis of what itis and what it does. Smith 
Form-a-Tractor is a thoroughly proved tractor. Every detail 
of design and construction has been carefully worked out. 

It has many exclusive features: 


1—A radiator that guarantees perfect cooling—replaces Ford 
radiator. It will not overheat. ; 

2—An oiling system that gives perfect lubrication — stays on 
the car permanently. 


We Will Fill Your Order 


If there is no Smith Form-a-Tractor dealer near you, send the coupon with $10 attached..:We will ship 
You pay the full cost less $10 when it reaches you. 


your Smith Form-a-Tractor to you at once. 


3—A sub-frame that extends the full length of the Ford but 
that is removed completely when change is made 
back to touring car. 

4—10-inch tractor wheels—for soft soil without 
packing. 

5—15 minutes change from touring car to 
tractor or back again. 


You must have these features. iia ak 


Smith Form-a-Tractor, Michigan Ave.at 16th St., Chicago, Ill. 


DIONE sc cccccctccesseceses 
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This 
Amazing 
Book 
FREE! 


Send for Smith Form- 
a-Tractor catalog. It 
is FREE. The finest 
catalog of Tractors ., 
and what Tractors 
will do that has ever 
been published. Big 
color illustrations 
showing Tractor in all 
kinds of work, with 
government statistics 
on tractor cost vs. 
horse cost. 


Ask for it 
today— 
write 


NOW! 
/ 


¢ 


Progressive Farmer July 14. M) 


SMITH FORM-A-TRACTOR, Michigan Ave. at 16th St., Chicago 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your big, FREE catalog. Iown 


acres and my principal crops are 
Enclosed find $10.00 for which please enter my order for one Smith Form- 
a-Tractor with the understanding that I will pay the balance of $245 plus 
freight, on sight draft attached to bill of lading. (Cross off if youdo not | 
want to place your order now.) 
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